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Australian Looks East and West 


poe ak ae _ By W. MacMAHON BALL 


Mane, ee ae ty eee eee ee ae Ue 
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FEW weeks-ago I made a short visit to Burma and the present and recognise the new dangers of communist 
India. On my return -to London again I felt sharply, imperialism? 

/ ‘what I always feel when returning from the East to the West, But I do not think that the problem is nearly as simple 
_ the contrast between the way we westerners think and feel gs that. It is true that these nations are now legally ,free. 
_ about world affairs, and the way east Asians think and feel. But colonialism in its narrow, technical sense was only one 
_ We tend to think of east Asia in terms of place rather than expression of the inequality of East and West. To east Asians, 
are terms of people: we think of its strategic importance; of today, colonialism does not stand only for the legal and 
how Indo-China is the route down to Siam or Burma; of political inequalities that have gone, but for the economic and 
_. how Singapore and- Malaya stand: at. the gateway from the social and racial inequalities that remain. The enormous ‘gap 
_. West to the Pacific: we think of how western ‘industries.  hetween-the living standards of East and ‘West is increasing, 
depend on: the rubber, tin, or-other raw materials of south- — jot diminishing. We in Britain’ and Australia’ belong to a 
_east Asia, We appreciate the: strategic and-economic-realities, - wealthy and: privileged’ minority of nations, comprising: about 
_ but tend to ignore, or at least to-under-rate, the significance one-sixth of the: world’s population, ‘and » possessing~ more 
_ Of the political realities. If we are interested: in what east’. than two-thirds of ifs wealth. At the other end of the ‘scale 
~ Asians. are thinking and feeling, it is only from our western’ are the 1,600,000,000 people in underdeveloped countries, 
“point of view. We want to -know whether they are Lua ‘and about 1, 200, 000,000 ‘of these, more than. Half the world’s 
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* communist or anti-communist, and little else... people, live in east ‘Asia. To us, the biggest world issue is 
ane that. in e Russians taue a. hee: ig ee the contrast between democratic freedom and communist 
ok Pegg ‘atmosphere in. east Asia thin we have: Gon-. -t¥fanay.: to. most east Asians it is the contrast between their 


sider the question: of colonialism, and racial discrimination: | Poverty and our wealth. 

the Russians take every chance to give sympathy and support: _ I would suggest that this craving for a world in which the 
to every expression of anti-colonialism. This isa sure winning. East shall be the equal of the West is the key to political 
line for them to take, and admirably suits their purpose, life in east Asia today. It is the root of the policy of non- 
for it fosters resentment against the West, We westerners, on alignment, I think that in India, Burma, Indonesia, and per- 
the other hand, tend to brush aside this excitement ‘about haps some other countries in the area, economic failure at 
, and to dismiss it as a regrettable emotional home is considered a much greater danger than military 
. Granted, we say, that colonialism used to haye assault from without. To join with the West in military pacts 
un features which raised understandable would be to distract attention from the greater to the lesser 
ment: that all belongs to the past. The east Asians are danger; to divert their limited resources into defence projects 


and: che gee now. Why: can ‘Nees not are in | would hold up their economic planning. Moreover, when east 
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__ cannot see that | 


"against war, 


deed, that a 
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ny existing 1 
“the risk of war. They feel, 


ny effort by either t 


of the two great power blocs to strengthen its military ‘is an i 


from the other bloc, and that this will increase, not reduce, 
‘the risk of war. The more independent-minded nations of 
south-east Asia feel that if they were to align themselves with 


“either the communist or Anglo-Saxon bloc they could hardly 1 
“yesist the pressures to accept the judgement of either Wash-_ strong claim to a permanent seat; not only because of her — 


ington or Moscow. But they want to make their own judge- 
~ ments; to have the stature as well as the status of independent 
nations. They do not want to be means to either communist 
or western ends, but ends in themselves. For my~ part, I 
believe that this spirit of national independence is the only 


real barrier to the extension of communism in east Asia; that. 


the policy of non-alignment is its inevitable expression; and 


that it is therefore a policy the West should welcome, not 


deplore. — ie 
; ; eer ht , (ieee > "9 
- Indifference to Political Atmosphere 
Western military planning in east Asia seems to- show a 
‘surprising indifference to the political atmosphere of the 
region. In the northern part of east Asia the main western 
initiative has come from the United States. Washington has 
military arrangements of various types with Japan, south 
‘Korea, Formosa, south Viet Nam and. Siam, but it is hard 
to discern.any common political purpose that, might give 
cohesion to these arrangements. America’s intentions have 
‘been to strengthen any point of resistance to the extension of 
‘communist rule, but this has hardly been the purpose of 
_ America’s associates. From Dr. Rhee’s point of view, the 
urpose of Russian military aid is to-enable him to unify 
orea by force, not merely to ene south Korea. General 
Chiang Kai-shek wants American military aid not: to contain 


but to destroy Chinese communism, To America, Japan is. 


an indispensable ally; to south Korea, she is an obnoxious 
‘neighbour. There is also a lack of common political purpose 
behind the military arrangements between America and 


apan to increase the speed and scale of her rearmament. 
here has been a great deal of discussion whether Japan 
~ghould have armed forces of 180,000: or 360,000 men; 
~ whether they should possess this or that type of weapon. 
These bickerings have tended to obscure the primary issue, 
which is whether Japan’s armed forces, whatever their size 
and type, are to serve a foreign policy made in Tokyo or 
- dn Washington. ; } 

We westerners still tend to assume that Japan is happy 
to man a vital sector of the anti-communist perimeter in 
east Asia, and to leave the big political decision to the West. 
I think this is a mistaken assumption: I have no doubt that 


Japan For some time América. has been trying to induce 


Japan is strongly opposed: to communism, but that does not 


mean that she is content to be a mere reflection of western 
olicy towards China and Russia. Japan is part of Asia, and 
-it is foolish for us to pretend that she is part of the West. 


If association with Japan is to be worth anything to the 


‘West it must be a free association, not a disguised tutelage. 


In south-east Asia the West has again been trying to build — 


security by military arrangements which ignore, however 
politely, the political convictions of the people most directly 
concerned. The Manila Pact—Seato—was designed in the 
- West and is controlled from the West. Its Asian members 
represent only about one-third of the area, and one-fifth of 
the people, it is designed to protect. India, Burma, and 
Indonesia will have nothing of it. We should surely by now 
have learnt the lesson that no western military intervention 
in east Asia can hope to succeed unless it has the support 


of the people who live there. Seato has not got this support, 


_and in its present form has no prospect of getting it. _ 
_ One way to help the nations of east Asia move towards 
equality with the West would be to ensure. that they are 
represented in international councils, and particularly in the 
United Nations, in proportion to their importance. Yet east 


r 
\ ee _- 


Ba in this area is bound to provoke a hostile reaction 


“Tt is unlikely that the problems of east Asia can be solved 


_by bigger _and better military pacts; for the main problem is 


_ poverty. The biggest threats to the stability of the area are . 


internal, not external. The only way the governments can 
meet their domestic dangers is by showing that national 
independence is not an end in itself, but a way of making a 


better life for their peoples. Unless the countries of south- 


east Asia can achieve a rate of economic growth that equals — 
or surpasses the rate of growth in underdeveloped countries - 
‘under communist control, the prospects are dim. Most east — 
Asians, while politically opposed to communism, have a sense 
of sympathy and solidarity with the Russians and Chinese, 
who, they feel, have accepted hardship, and even despotism, 


Pe Or 


in the effort to push on towards economic and_ political 
equality with the West. Equality is what they want most.’ If 


they cannot achieve it by democratic methods, they are likely _ 


to turn to other ways. — _- 


This situation ¢reates a great opportunity: for’ the ‘West. 
We have the resources to help east Asia achieve economic 


_ progress much faster than she can by her own efforts, but the 
‘way we give. technical and economic aid is as important as 
how much we give. And the way we give will depend on 


about the objectives of our aid programmés, - é y? 
_» Western governments ‘that give technical and economic aid 
to east Asia have generally supported their policy on the 


why we give. I do not think we have thought hard enough 


ground that it is ‘an effective way to combat the extension — 


of communism. We still tend to think of the economic and 
political problems of east Asia in western terms, of the way 


they will alter the distribution of power between the com- — 
-munists. and ourselves. We have not yet come to think of — 


economic aid to east Asia as an opportunity for co-operation 


instead of competition between the Russians and ourselves, 
I do not think that economic aid will ever be an effective — 
way to get the east. Asians to do what we want them to 


do, or what the Russians want them to do, unless it is 


Something they already want to do themselves. 
Asian Problems through Asian Eyes 


ee 


_ But why, it may be asked, should we westernérs be ex: 
pected to look at Asian problems through Asian eyes? What — 


is the good of pretending that we belong to the East when — 


we. belong to the West? If we are not to give aid from 


benevolence or fear, what reasons are left for giving aid at 


all? I think the answer is that the fact that we belong to- 
the world is more important than the fact that we belong to — 


‘the West. It is not long since international relations were 


4 


almost wholly relations betweeri western powers. Until Japan — 
defeated Russia at the opening of this century, Asia had for — 


a long time played no active part in world politics; but — 


‘that is changing fast—faster, I think, than. most 
“slike: to acknowledge. 9.4. 8 Soa PB 
- . We westerners catin« 


today. East Asia will. catch up with us—with or 


~ ¢ « z. 
. s os 


Stel hope to maintain “for ‘the pre- 
_ponderance of economical and technical power that pans i, 
3 . h <<. 
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our aid—and it may not be long before she surpasses. us. The 
centre of world ‘gravity will go on moving from the West 
to the East, but a great deal depends on how this change 
comes about. It is surely better for us, as well as better for 
them, that the nations of east Asia should move forward in 
peaceful partnership with other nations, steadily extending 
the aréa of international co-operation, rather than that they 
should resort to force in pursuit of their ambitions. \ 

- Free partnership with east Asia is not only economic co- 
operation, but co-operation in every side of life, particularly 
in the search for new knowledge. Some: efforts are being made 
towards this sort of co-operation, but we have not gone far 
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yet. I would like to see universities and research institutes set 
up in east Asia, and in my own country, Australia, that 
would be staffed and directed as international bodies. It is 
a good thing to have visits between the scientists and scholars 
of different countries, but this is not the same thing as 
working year in and year out under the same roof at common 
projects..I commend this suggestion to the members of the 
Columbo Plan. But whatever form co-operation takes, the 
important thing is to recognise that the ends of East. and 
West are not different or conflicting, so that one can in some 
way be subordinated to the other. They are interdependent 
and inseparable.-—Third Programme 


The Problem of Aden 


By HAROLD INGRAMS 


HE crowded streets of Aden and its busy port, built out 
4 of two. rocky peninsulas and a bit of desert, seventy-five 
square miles all told, which form the. Colony of Aden, are 
familiar to travellers to the East, but its hinterland is still 
little known. : 

The Aden Protectorate stretches along the southern coast 
of Arabia and covers more than 112,000 square miles. It is 
not a bit like an African Protectorate because although it has 
a Governor,.who. is also Governor of Aden, it has no single 
government. It consists of a number of treaty chiefdoms all 
independent in internal affairs. It includes the Biblical 
Hadhramaut and the Mahra country. which formed the 
ancient incense land. Until recently it hardly ever appeared in 
the. news; now it is all too often there in an unhappy 
connection, There are often clashes with tribesmen, with 
sometimes Britons getting killed or wounded. 

Not long ago British friendship with the Arabs there was 
firm, and has always been important because of the security 
of Aden. The possibility that oil may be found in the Pro- 
tectorate makes it more so. Although the friendship was 


very evident, you could easily find a defensive attitude about 


Arab independence. Friendship rested on, the confidence that 
this independence was guaranteed and that we had no ulterior 
motives. 


capital of Quaiti State in the Hadhramaut, © Aden 
Y Protectorate 


The Arab became conscious of how he valued independence 
through the impact of Greeks and-Romans. The classical 
writers speak of his love of freedom. In ancient days the 
south Arabians believed: that their incense had certain spirit- 
ual values. Since spiritual values ranked high in those ‘days, 
other people were ready to pay a good deal for incense, and 
on the money the Arabs built up a civilisation mostly 
borrowed from Hellenic and Iranian sources. Hoping to get 
incense cheaper, the Greeks and Romans wanted to get at 
the sources which the Arabs jealously guarded. After a 
disastrous attempt to annex south Arabia, the Romans dis- 
covered the changes .of. the monsoon in the Indian Océan; 
took the incense by sea, and ruined the overland incense trade. 
The incense civilisation died away, and the. Arabs went back 
to their desert life in the spirit of submission which belongs 
to deserts. 


-The period left its mark on the feelings of Arabs towards 
the West, in the Arab brand of nationalism. Arab nationalism 
is different from the kind-of nationalism we are familiar with 
in Africa. It represents a defensive reflex to a threat to their 
way of life and their meagre resources. There was a national- 
ist rising in the sixth century when Justinian instigated the 
Christian Abyssinians to conquer the Yemen. The National- 
ists went East to seek help from the Persians who were 
having -a cold war with Rome, .and the Persians drove the 
Abyssinians out—but stayed themselves. 


It always seems to have been the case that Arabs receive 
western people hospitably and make friends with them, unless 
they suspect them of ulterior motives. The Arabs of ancient 
Nabataea, which was part of the modern Jordan, had Greeks 
and Romans amongst them and got on well until the Romans 
started to ‘colonise’ them. There is something curiously 
similar in the position in the south today. In 1839 we took 
Aden. Gradually the Arabs grew to appreciate our presence 
there and realised. we had no intention of interfering with 
them in their homelands. Suspicion vanished, confidence 
grew and with it a friendship which endured a hundred 
years. 

Now, once again, the West wants something from south 
Arabia, and once -again the Arabs want to it—at their 
price. Once again the West wants access to the sources. 
Once again Arab nationalism is developing. Once again the 
Arabs may be tempted to look East for help, though they 
might regard what happened in the sixth century as a 
cautionary tale. One factor is, however, very different. This 
time there is no threat to independence and wotold 
millions are paid for the ofl, Yet all over the Arab world 
relations are unsatisfactory. 

The trouble is that although there is no threat there is in 
Arab eyes the appearance ef one. Western impact is in- 
evitable—witness, for example, the great changes in Aden 
itself since the war. The great new oil refinery and many 


- other: undertakings have resulted in trebling its population 


in twenty years. An industrial proletariat is developing and 


_. and arises from di 


prove conditions. 


m we a} 


-. much more than forme nd 3 r ti 


a organise the Aden Protectorate rather as we used to "organise 
backward African colonies, There are more Europeans in the’ 


Protectorate than ever before, and the Arab defensive re- — 


flexes have come into full play. A proposal which was recent- 
ly made for a federation, although a good idea in itself, : 
aroused a good deal of anxiety and suspicion. : 


I first knew south-west Arabia in 1934, and it was in the 


- Hadhramaut that I got to know the south Arabians best. No — 
Europeans had lived there before and few had. visited. igs: 


~- I’ knew that Arab confidence in our Jack of ulterior motives 


was well founded, but their kind of independence ‘seemed - 


- crazy..I1 imagined a quiet, well-ordered existence whose 
_ democratic government should appeal to everybody. But 


_here every tribesman thought himself a sultan. There was ° 
only anarchy, and life was nasty, brutish, and often short. 

The Hadhramaut had at least 1,000 years ‘of unbroken tribal 
warfare. The people wanted peace, and, after some highway 
robbers had been forced by air action to submit to judgment, 
I was able with the aid of some Arab friends to persuade 
some 1,300 to 1,400 tribal units to sign a peace treaty. 
_ After that I helped the rulers to organize government. I also 
did a good deal to get education started, with the help of 
a remarkable Sudanese Arab. Less than 100 square miles 
out of about 80,000 grew anything, so people had to live a 
desert life. We adjusted our educational endeavours accord- 
ingly, and had special schools for different kinds of people. 


When I started all this there was a campaign in the Middle 

- Eastern newspapers, but people soon saw my work «was not 
interference. I had no executive authority but lived and worked. 

with the people, trying.to see things through their eyes.~ 
I think that, on the whole, they got the best of both worlds. 
They had more peace and no less independence. I like to 
recall, too, there was no question of any return. The British 
Government gave help before there was a whisper. of oil. 


In my ten years there I learned why Arab. ideas about 
independence had to be so different from ours. It is because 
we live in fertile lands that we have a creative, constructive 
outlook and appreciate law and order. The Graeco-Roman- — 
‘Christian civilisation to which we are~heirs stems from this 
productive background. The desert produces _ _practically. 
nothing, so the Arab is not creative. As Lawrence said, he 
can be swung on an idea, and he has political genius and’ 
courage, but he is far too individualist to settle successfully. _ 
In ‘the desert you-take what you can get, and ‘cupidity _ ‘is 
highly developed. Freedom under the law can have no’ real 
appeal, A great Arab philosopher said in the fourteenth 
_- century: f 2 es Arab ae ‘himself as” ee to aie. 
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fe) make pedoromendakbus for dene, i says. the Report 
; of the Royal Commission on ‘Marriage and‘ Divorce, ‘ is ‘ 
~ to put forward proposals which, if adopted; are. bound to 
__» have a profound effect upon-the well-being. -of ,the-commumity 
and the happiness or: misery of its members ’. 
'. That . quotation provides the keynote of . the*Report | 
from beginning to end. On almost every’ page—and there 
are 344 pages—there is evidence of an acute sense that-the 
Commissioners’ terms of reference included ‘the need to 

romote healthy and happy married life and to safeguard the 
interests and well-being of children’. That is an issue that 
has taken on an increasing importance to posterity, as this 
divorce problem has developed on so vast a scale during 


oo es 


the past two or three Ee ase Few Peak would wate te 


about that. 
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and prophets have been stopped with gold’. = 
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problems ae so 


se. 
to. conceive 


hopes to. e 
7 1948, that once 


a ean in 
it would cause. icat eS leed be 

‘its disruptive effects but, like the a Dm, 

causes can be used constructively. ‘Education 
as Arabia must have a close relation to th 
“have to live, or i¢-will peerings: a disoriented 
population. = ck oes 


This time, ‘it is oil we Phe West ratits.” It oust to. % 
a blessing, since it can provide the means of many and great 
improvements but it brings a gross materialism. Arab cupid- 
ity is in full play. The scandal of Saudi Arabia is widely 
known, As Mr. Philby has said in words reminiscent of an 
Old Testament prophet: ° The foundation. of Arab chivalry 
has been fouled with oil: and the mouths of the preachers 

Oil has not yet been found in the Aden Proteins but 
the possibility that it may be raises more difficulty, simply 
because Britain has a conscience about these small states and 
knows they need guidance; even in the ‘British-protected 
States in the Persian Gulf, where British advice is given, 
the undreamt of wealth results in difficulties. There is just 
too much money. The oil civilisation is, like the incense one 
of old, largely borrowed, this time from Europe ; and America, 
and there is little enduring about. it. Alien” schloures. a 
no true roots in Arabia. - 


I do not think western institutions are * going to serve 
these people well, and the steps necessary to apply them can 
only cause trouble. It is said that it was their individualism 
which caused the ancient Arabs to develop: eloquence. They 
only accept a leader with a persuasive tongue or the strength 
to check them. Those who show strength and interfere least 
with their liberties will have most influence with them and be 
best able to help them. Lawrence described” our policy as 
being to put ‘a ring wall around Arabia’ and let it hie 
leisure to fight out its own fatal and complex de: 
was to be reserved as ‘an. area of Arabian individuatigns, 
Essentially that still promises success. I believe that the more 
‘closely we can follow it the better chance we have of eee. 
Arab 2 ee ee getting: the. il—Home ona ta 
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The Report goes pretty t 
‘divorce? and as “size 


Registrar General pa 
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en are no ‘longer content to endure the treatment which | 
past times their inferior position obliged -them to suffer. 
y “expect of marriage that it shall be an equal partnership 


ce of sex ‘relationship outside marriage, the Commissioners 
(who. disavow. any concern officially with a 

point) are critical of the alleged emphasis © modem, psy- 
chology upon the harmfulness of repression. 


" unanimous—eighteen | to one. This is that the main principle 
-of the law of divorce should stay as it is—namely, the 
Ping of. the ‘matrimonial offence’ -and-the divorce as~ 
KA +f:a-punishment. for it—divorce for adultery, cruelty, desertion, * 
and so on. Nine of them think that-a marriage ought to be 


even if me ficiaeg one. end ie f 
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| ~ Another Seison 2: 


The panes are Fated and Reatheed over. 
With frost inlaid as neat and close tt 
As plumes of hens or plots of clover. Tf, Sean, 2 

_ Each village cobble is a full-blown rose . 
That cakes its unshed petals under cover 
Of the confected snows. — Tee 


"Under the vauls of tufted yew ee 
_ That adumbrate a roof of ice eee 
~ No shadows fall. Only the buried path i is true, 

| The muted light stands still, is shuttered twice _. 
‘With fronds of glass and buds of. bitter oer 

: _-‘Birds ‘fling down ses ‘from lofts of Tice. 


Bye * ree Mite = oe ne 


ee Half a Sibabal crusts meh. post. so 
The winter leaf drinks from its own heaped spoon. 
_A bird-track hints, but like a troubled ghost - : 
Flits in the middle of the paddocked noon 
_ And prints its, vanished arrows on a waste 
Of time, the earth’s compacted moon. 


_ The sultry peacocks cringe, the wild white swans are grey, 
The creamy cattle tinge themselves with green, __ 
The milky cat is yellowish: the sheep pene: 
A dingy brown’ that once was seen. . 
As golden on a summer’s day. 
| ote FR fe Saige hedge is. clean, 


“gabe the aoe their candied branches’ cidestine 
d beech, the ash, the birch all share 
d burden as the "pasted pine, 
Poctirao Taney twig and elbowed bough a snare 
aes pees of stuft a! from the air’s white mine. 
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rightly so”. And in discussing society’s increasing toler-_ 


igious view- 


But as to their main recommendation they are titiwally: 


so dissolved. df it -has completely broken. down. This would 

-mean that, where the couple had lived apart for at—Jeast™ 
‘seven years, either. of them could get a divorce. provided the - 
+ other one did not object; and four of these nine members - 
Ba ci thought | that either party should be gece to a- divorce 


= ae Two: Poems 


Feliee This ‘is “an attitude which lends < 
emphasis to another idea upon which the Goatesionets are 


~ wunanimous—that the whole process of preparing for marriage, 


and getting married, must be given much more attention. 


Getting married is too easy. They want to see a working 


party set up to enquire into the marriage law and the existing 
arrangements for pre-marital education and training; and, in 
particular, they recommend what they call ‘a carefully 
graded system of education—in the widest ees young 


people as they grow up, in order to fit them for marriage’ 


and family living’. 

There are a-large number of minor recommendations that 
would, on the whole, rationalise the present law and make it 
_ work ‘smoothly. But whatever the outcome of any Royal 
- Commission, -and whatever may come of the proposals made 
by this one to induce greater deliberation and responsibility 
_in the business ‘of getting married, divorce will always remain 


‘a public: and frequently: tragic confession. of social failure; 
tragic nearly: always- for one at least of the partners, some-_ 
times for both, and always for any children concerned. With 


-that in .mind, this Report: could. quite soberly be called a 
Children’s ‘Charter, 
- ae Pua paid Abroad’ (Home Sevice) 


The golden. light is gone in which love’s seeds were sown. 
- A statue wears the clownish season like a tilted hat. 
There will be Spring to pay. Life is not done. 
. Though’ black is blackest now, it cannot stay like that. - 
' —Home is illumined like a paper tomb, though not with sun. 
Our footprints, like unwanted letters, obliterate the 
: welcome mat. 
pe Kinkur 


pee Fields and Light 


It think it is in Virginia, that-place ; 
That lies across the eye of my mind now - 


Like a gray blade set to the moon’s roundness, =: 


Like a pine of << genehing! all there is.. 


The flat fields Tun out to re sea there. 
There is no sand, no line. It is autumn. 


~The bare fields, dark- between fences, run _ 
Out to the idle gleam of the flat water. 


And the fences go on out, sinking slowly, 

With a cowbird half-way, on a stunted post, watching 
How the light slides through them. easy as weeds 
Or wind, slides over them away out near the sky. - 


‘Because even a bird can remember 

The fields that were there before the slow __ 
Spread and wash of the edging light crawled 
There ‘and covered them, a iitte more each year. 


My fate: never plowed there, nor my mother 


_ Waited, and never knowingly I stood there 


Hearing the seepage slow as growth, nor knew 
When the taste of salt took over the ground. 


But you would think the fields were jomediae 


_. To me, 80 long I stare out, looking 


iFor their shapes.or shadows ‘through the matted gleam, seeing 


> oNeither mn ds nor gc was, ei the flat light rising. 


shh 
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All communications chonld be pi icicca to the Editor of ‘THE 


_ LISTENER consist mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of 
broadcast talks. The reproductions of talks do not necessarily cor- 
respond verbatim with the broadcast scripts. Yearly subscription ~ 
rate, U.S. and Canadian edition: $5.00, including postage. Special — 

“rate for two years: 
should be sent to B.B.GC, "Publications, 35 Marylebone High Street, — 


London, W.1, England, or to usual agents. Entered as second-class — ; 


mailing matter at the Post Office, New York, N.Y. Trade. distri- 
butors within: ere The Eastern EWS. Apsueas. ’ 
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Imaginative F 


ale) most of us ‘today- one ‘supposes ‘that aL wpclat connotes 

a weapon of war—unless | perhaps it is a “raspberry” 
ieoiise the boss: but. then how many bosses dare distribute 
rockets in. the era’ of full employment? On another page ~ 
Mr. Gibbs-Smith traces the history of rockets from the 
harmless Chinese firework of the thirteenth century to the 
terrifying instrument of destruction relentlessly manufactured 
in the Age of Anxiety. He shows that rockets have always 
had a dual aspect: in their salad days they either Lacs 
oriental carnivals or dropped like an ‘ arrow of flying fire’ 


over surprised Mongols besieging an ancient Chinese bigot 
In the future of mankind it will be so, too: either rockets — 
will launch nuclear bombs iff the ultimate Armageddon or 


carry tourists to the Moon. The latter we hope. =~ 
An announcement published in Washington nearly a year 


-ago made even the fantasies of Jules Verne seem slightly | 


démodé, We were informed from the White House that 
during the International Geophysical Year, which begins in- 
July, 1957, American scientists will launch artificial ‘ satel- 


_ lites’ the size of basket balls that will encircle the earth at a 


height of 186 miles and at a rate of 180,000 miles per 
hour. It has been suggested that a rocket reaching that speed 


just outside the ear rth’ s atmosphere ‘ would continue to circle © 
. But lay opinion — 


the earth indefinitely like a second moon’ 
inclines to the view that what goes up must come down. 
If so, Clearly next year’s rocketry requires international co- 


_ operation. Nevertheless sympathy may be extended to what 
a leader-writer in The Times described: as the - 


* many 
citizens’ who ‘are by no means certain that every particle 


of the satellites and. their ana, will be tg daring 


Our. Nena cousins of course do things” ina “bie 3 way. 
After the Washington announcement the Controller of the. 


Weapons Research Organisation at- Woomera had a snappy 
come-back:. he said that a much less expensive method than 
the American three-stage rocket scheme. was being” con- 
sidered in Australia. They were thinking about ‘a small 
instrument-crammed rocket’ being ‘sent up about 70,000 
feet attached to a large balloon and then fired by radio. . | 
We could probably send aloft a numbér of such’ rockets. 
[he added] for the cost of one American space satellite’. 

Then one is sure that the Russians aré not going to be eft 


_out of all this. One can but hope that the upper atmosphere — 
will not become overcrowded. The same authority informs — 


‘us that a flight to the Moon could be accomplished very 
quickly if enough money were available. It has been estimated, 
too, that the journey to Venus should take (by rocket) a mere 
146 days and to Mars 258. Excursionists would run only a 
small risk of hitting a meteor en route. The only * drawback ’ 
is said to be the ‘ frailty of the human body’. But, as Mr. 


Gibbs-Smith shows, there have always been occupational - 


hazards in rocketing upwards, One must hope that future — 


LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in Toe © ; 
Stalin legend 


: corresponden 


$8.50; for three years: $11.50. Subscriptions — 


Gare a . eles! nor’ that: ohn oak: be any. hae 
‘aim of promoting world communism, Some even. st 


that the new image. of ‘ collective leadership’ was as much 
a myth as the old Stalin sagt The Nem York bless | was 


attach to Anglo-Soviet friendship. M ch 
-and abroad, was given to the statemem 
television by the British Ambassador. A major 
_ and. the allegedly | growing desire in ‘Europe and a 


; * constructive revision © et their disarmament. 


Eisenhower corresponden 


‘On 


ane 


view of the west German paper Die Welt, which said: cf 


It could be that Coeingihisey without. Sialin will be ‘a greater 
danger to the West than the ‘policy of the dead dictator. ~ 


oe - ‘wa huaee 


From. the U.S.A. the Baltimore Sun was quoted as” cone oo 


qnoieds as follows: qe Mees * ; iB 


~ At home the Khrushchev aanieuins are Shritaly esignaite te: j S 
meet the revulsions. against Stalinism among the Soviet people | e 
- who were Stalin’s first victims. Abroad Khrushchev apparently — 
calculated on throwing off the heavy weight of Stalin’s Ae 
on today’s flexible Soviet. foreign policy. The obvious goal. is 
to gain ‘respectability so that new: gains can ‘be. made, ORR 


Several western commentators, noting the timing. of ‘the’ 
denunciation campaign—shortly before the visit to Britain 


-of the Soviet leaders—thought the latter wanted to impress — es 


on Britain and the free world that the slate had now been © 
wiped clean: a point subsequently made; in | fact, buch Mr. 
Malenkoy himself in Britain. — seo 


AS a ~ t Arn 


From France, the Radical Socialist P Aurore ¥ was: quoted as 
payee} rate oy 2g: { P ; $ = 2 


_ The Russians never leave ee ots 415: thence . The in- oo 
‘sistence. on the condemnation of Stalin can be put to external 


one Nise ret ttealatg at a moment when neutral states like -Yugo- a 
_ - slavia and India have again taken up contact with the Soviet 


- Union and when, moreover, in the West the dawn—accor 
_ to Moscow—breaks, for certain: “popular fronts. 


Le Monde _expressed the | view that the much-publicised 


return to. Lenin ‘ would in no way seem to imply a freer 
form of govenment. or decrease the. guiding ee of the Com ~ 


& 


munist Party ’. 3 x 


As: the Seviot leaders’ visit pe ‘Moscow. pos <“yl 
ganda has been showing ‘signs of courting Britain and dehpker rt 
sising the ‘utmost importance’ which the : 


Moscow ‘broadcasts continued to be “peaceful co- 


neutrality. Britain was praised for its support of 


previous Serge 


tourists to the Moon or Venus will not meet the fate of = 


“ transported - 


peo ee t.. 
bec Pe 


Wan-Hoo who in the year 1500 was 
ancestors in a cloud of boiling black smoke’. 


AN. ATTRACTIVE MUSEUM. 


3 The museum at Stroud has recently acquired more room 

for its display and has become one of’ the best smaller 
museums in the west of England. Speaking in ‘ Window on 
the West’ T. A. RypER described some of ‘the exhibits: 


SA, play-bill reminds us of one of Stroud’s departed 
_ glories, for it advertises a performance. in the Stroud theatre 
_. —the date 1818—but that theatre has long since vanished. 
There is another poster on show, too, which announces the 
cutting of the first sod for the construction of the branch 
__ railway line from Stonehouse through Stroud to Nailsworth. 
~ It was to take place on Monday, February 22, 1864 and 
~ was to be done by the local M.P. The volunteer band would 
be in attendance and all shops and business premises were 
*, requested to close for the day. There were to be rustic sports 
_ and the festivities were to end with a torchlight procession. 
_-A ‘unique article on show is a lawn mower—it is probably 
_ the first“ever made. It was made in Stroud at the Phoenix 
- Tron Works about 1830 to the design of Edwin Budding, a 
-_ workman there, and it was exhibited at the Great Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace in 1851. Budding took-out a patent 
_- for the machine in 1830 and in the specification he wrote: 
Country gentlerhen will find in using my machine an amus- 
ing, useful and healthful exercise’ 
“maybe, but hardly amusing—the machine must weigh well 
over a hundredweight. 


“Yet another vanished industry ‘is remembered - by. some. 
specimens of glass ware, Early. in. the seventeenth century: : 


some refugee glass-workers from Flanders settled at. Nails- 

worth, a few miles from Stroud and made glass there for a 

while, in fact the first drinking glasses to be made in the 
west. Just over thirty years ago, the site of their works 

was discovered and digging produced many specimens of 

broken glasses with an attractive green tinge. Some of these 
~. broken pieces are on show in the museum, as are also a few 

reconstructed glasses to show what they were: originally Bikes 
- and a Pleasing design they are, too.’ 4 


THE DEVIL THROWS STONES 


“In past centuries,’ said Norman Turner in ‘The North- 
countryman ’, ‘huge and odd-shaped rocks would be objects 
of mystery. There could be no obvious explanation for many 

_of them being where they were, and superstition would 
naturally be employed to give the answer. Take the Fonaby 
Stone Sack near Caistor in Lincolnshire, for instance. The 
legend there is that a farmer was busy sowing seeds from a 
sack by his side. As he was walking along, our Lord passed 
by riding on an ass. He asked the farmer for a mouthful of 
corn for the animal, but the man said that he had no corn. 

* He was carrying a stone in the sack. “ A stone shall it be”, 
‘said Jesus. And so it was, but in later years it was found to 
be a nuisance stuck there in the middle of the field. 


It was decided to move it to the farmyard—but it took 
- twenty horses to shift the thing—and then only with 
~ culty. Immediately the farm ran into trouble. Beasts. | ied, 


crops failed—in all, the hand of the devil had settled on’ 
the land. The only cure was to take that unhappy stone back 


to its original resting place—and to do that, and in doing so 
_ restore the farm to prosperity, only one horse was needed. 


_ * Stones in their natural positions were not the only, ones, 


- that drew legends to themselves. One group near Penrith is 


stone of ae _sixty-odd in the circle and some wa 
The whole of them were once witches, as 


t it is * doubtful whether their gifts were of the 


- known ee Line Meg and her Daughters, Long Meg being the . 


. Useful and healthful ‘ 


.‘ At Filey Brigg the Devil built a structure himself to trap sailors’: 


a photograph by G..D. Bolton 


The Burton Stone at York kept the city alive during the 


--PJague, for that was the spot where the villagers from the 


nearby countryside brought food and took their own payments 
from the coins that rested in vinegar in cavities in the stone. 
Similar tales come from Eyam and Thirsk, and from the 
Lake District where the Grasmere weavers took their cloth to 
a large stone on the banks of Thirlmere to sell to Keswick 
buyers. 


* The devil scattered stones like largesse all over the north— 
usually, when he was flying overhead with an apronful of 
boulders. The weight was invariably too much for his garment, 


and the apron strings broke to let the load drop to ground. 


Beeston Castle in Cheshire or Ilkley, or Seaham Harbour are 
only a few of the places which the devil blessed in this way. 
In other areas he lost his temper—perhaps because he lost 


his cargo on flying trips—and came to earth to throw: stones. 


He always heaved them tremendous distances, sometimes at 
stonemasons,. buildings, churches, or just from sheer devil- 
ment—or, as at Filey Brigg, he actually built a structure 


himself to trap sailors ’. 


FRESH. WATER FROM SALT 


‘There are two ways in which you.can go to work in. pre- 
paring fresh water from salt water’ , said D. NEVILLE-JONES 
_in ‘Science Survey’. ‘You can remove the water from the 


‘salt, or the salt from the water. If the water contains a good 


deal of salt it is better to remove the water from the salt 
and vice versa. 


“The best known process which removes the water from 
the salt is distillation. Economically, this is an expensive 
Process because you must raise all the water to boiling point 
‘and then tonvert it into steam, which requires still more 
energy. So its use is usually. limited to water containing much 
salt, that is, to situations.in which you must make fresh 
water from sea water. During the last few years distillation 
plants of vdrying capacities have been erected in Spain, 
Gibraltar, Bermuda, Dakar, and Perth, Australia. Only the 


20,000,000 gallons” a day; ¢ even more recently it has been 
‘announced that a distillation plant costing £1,250,000 is ee 


inside a kettle: 


simple enough—just a glass roof over a shallow trough con- — 


A MAGNIFICENT BIRD 


~~ lands was recently disclosed. Mr. GEORGE, WATERSTON, © 


“ee 
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rs day it was: 
plant in Kuwait, ; 


be erected by a British firm in the Dutch West Indies. _ 
~ © One way in which the costs of-distillation might be brought’ 


_ down is by preventing the formation of scale on the heating - 


surfaces. Scale is most commonly seen as the fur that deposits 
it is a hard deposit of the salts that were 
in the water. It acts as a heat insulator, so that as the layer 
thickens one needs more and more heat. It also makes 
necessary frequent ‘closing of plants for cleaning. The best 
ways of preventing scale are being worked out, also certain’ 
design problems that may have a marked effect on the 
efficiency of distillation plants are being” investigated, 
‘Another way of getting fresh water. is to use the heat ~ 
of the sun, in places where there is enough of it (which ~ 
excludes this country) to distil water. The- equipment is — 


taining the water, so that the condensed vapour runs down 
the glass into collecting channels. The output is low because 
the sun’s enexgy, at best, is of low intensity. None the less, — 
the process is being developed for use in special circumstances. 
—again, the Sahara is an example. ho 

‘Another possible way of removing water oan salt is 
to freeze it instead of boiling it. This needs less energy than’ 
distillation, because water is normally much nearer its freez- _ 
ing point than its boiling point, and because less energy is 
required to convert water at its freezing point into ice than 


it forms, the ice is pure water, free from: salt, ‘but it is 
difficult to make freezing a continuous process, and there is 
also the difficulty that the salty brine left behind adheres 
to the surface of the ice crystals when they form. For this 


_ reason the process has not so far been put into practice, but 


more than ‘oné group of scientists is working on it. 

‘If we now turn to processes which remove the salt from: 
water, we have first of all-the only process, other than 
distillation, that is at present being used commercially. This 
is the so- called i ion exchange method. Briefly, what happens 
is that one passes the salt water through a bed of material 
which has the property of selectively removing the salt. The 
more salt there is in the water the more expensive the 

rocess naturally becomes, because the ion exchange material 
is exhausted more quickly and has to: be regenerated: more 
often. So you can only use it on waters oat contain pees 
little salt to start Mee 7 7 fr 


But next day he was. welcomed by his pitman host with the- 
words: 
_ the wife’s fancy se much ye enj 


News of an attempt to ered “ospreys. in “the. ‘Soutish high- 


Scottish representative of the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, spoke about this in ‘ The: Eye-witness ’, 


“Although ’, he said; ‘there have been- rumours from time: - 
to time of ospreys: having. nested inthe Highlands, we have — 
no reliable information of this since the last pair were known 
to breed successfully on a pine tree on an island of Loch 
Loyne, in Inverness-shire, in 1916. Occasional attempts have — 
been made, without success, to reintroduce the species. 


‘The osprey is a large bird -of prey, with a wing-span of 
nearly ‘six feet. It is a summer visitor to this country and — 
also a passage migrant. It feeds almost exclusively on fish. - 
Its upper parts are dark brown in colour, but its crown, 
throat, and under-parts are white. It is a magnificent bi 
and you can imagine what a thrill it was to see it gliding 
about over a nearby loch, and what a sight“to see this huge 
‘bird plunging from’a height into the loch with a great hace 
to emerge later with a fish gripped in its talons. % 


ry first saw the birds in early June. last year. They beg gan 
to build"a large nest of twigs at the top of a dead pine, a 
favourite apie site. Unfortunately, probably. because it was 
rather late in the season, no cage were laid, The birds ma’ 
not have ‘been fully mature. year petape they wil 


LEEK PUDDEN oe ee ae wa 
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"In the north-east corner of f England, from county ‘Durham — 


across the Wear and the Tyne into Northumberland, count- 


‘Jess generations of Geordies have thrived on ‘solid food’, 


said JOHN BAMBoROUGH in “ The North countryman *, ain 
 Solidity was counted the basic virtue, and even baking- a3 
day contributed its quota. For as well as the normal golden- er 
crusted bread and buns and “ oven-bottoms ”—wasn’t there ~ 
always a beautiful batch of stotty-cyeks? Made from the 
ordinary bread dough with one vital difference—it was only 


half risen. It was then rolled into flat round pieces and baked 
on the hot oven-shelf with the necessary turning, and there 


_were your stotty-cyeks. Tough and rubbery on the Kiger & 4 


ant inside a honeycomb of delight. - oye 


“But if stotty-cyek is not so prominent as it used to be oe) 


i ~ there’s one good old-fashioned dish that is as popular as ever, 
cand that is Leek Pudden. Not “ pudding”, mark you, ~~ 


. 


“pudden ”. A “ pudding” sounds like something delicate . 


served from a dainty little dish—instead of from the biggest 
‘basin the pan can hold; instead of something with body; Eee 


«“ ’ ” Ste ieee 
_ is needed to turn water at its boiling point into steam. When © SUmmat that'll stick t the ribs 


‘What is a leek pudden? Just a simple, atraighitorward sve 
suet pudding with leeks, that’s all. You line your basin with - 


‘a normal. suet-crust mixture, fill up with chopped leeks, . 
‘season with pepper and salt, and add a nob of butter. Cover site: 


with a crust lid, then with greaseproof paper. Steam for three. 
hours, and there you are. Nothing to it—but what a dish! — - 
~ Mind you, I will be reasonable and admit it may not be to 
everyone’s taste. A gentleman—a southerner—was transact- _—~ 


_ ing some business in a-pit village and. asked a “local” if he — 


knew of anywhere suitable for a meal. Whereupon the pitman 
invited him to his home. And the visitor was introduced to 
leek pudden. Sad to relate, he didn’t take to it. But he man- 


fully struggled through a huge plateful and politely declared — 


it to be delicious. And for the rest of the afternoon-he was - 
heavy and drowsy and the memory of the: leeks lingered on, 
‘and he. was regretting his acceptance of a second invitation - = 
for.the next day. However, he thought, better luck-next time, 


“Cum in, lad. By gox, it’s yor borthday! It lero 4. 2 
’ that leek iP ieeiee: 
pate made eer “am forye 


yesterday. wat = ye Sani 


th’ day!” ih ne BAe aN moe 


RANMER little suspected that the chance meeting with 

his old university friends at the Cressys’ house in 
Waltham was to prove a turning-point in his life. He had 
been driven there with two of his pupils, who were sons of 
poe house, from Cambridge by an outbreak of plague. It 
so happened that the King, made restless by the slow pro- 
‘of his divorce suit, had left London and was staying 

in the Abbey hard by. Two members of his court who, had 
been closely concerned in the suit were being entertained by 
the Cressy family. They were Foxe and Gardiner, both heads 
of houses in Cambridge and old acquaintances of Cranmer’s. 


——_ 


three discuss the situation together ? 

Cranmer had nothing very new to suggest. He thoroughly 
approved of the idea of canvassing the universities to see 
whether the canonists would agree that Henry’s original 
“Marriage could be declared null and void. He also agreed 
that the King ought to be master in his own house and not 


——— ee eee eel ee ”)”:hlUl 


“subject: to the law of any foreiga potentate- Both these = 


| thoughts had been expressed before. What seems to have been 
striking was the way in which Cranmer put the two ideas 
| together. Let the King consult the universities, and, if they 
gave a favourable reply, let him get it recognised in this 
country and then proceed to act upon it without tarrying for 
any. This was at any rate a practical programme. When it 
was reported to the King, he said that Cranmer evidently 
“had the sow by the right ear’, and in effect told him to 
put his plan into execution. 

Up to this time Cranmer had lived the ‘quietest of quiet 
lives. He came of a Lincolnshire family, although he was 
born in the lovely vale of Belvoir just over the border. He 


was brought up to country pursuits and was well able to — 


hold his own in shooting, hunting, and hawking, showing a 
special skill as a horseman. Neither school nor college brought 
him much joy or enlightenment, but about the time that he 
took his degree he began reading seriously for himself. 

Erasmus was already a name to conjure with, and it was just 

at this period that he began lecturing in Cambridge. Cran- 

‘mer readily turned to him in preference to the scholastic 

authors he had been reading. Luther’s writings also began to 

“appear about the same time. Cranmer was soon immersed 

in the New Learning, which having revolutionised secular 

studies was now invading the theological field. 

_ In the subsequent controversies Cranmer began to take a 
professional interest. He had obtained a college fellowship 
and became a teacher as well as a student. He lost his 
fellowship when he married, but his wife died a year later 
in childbirth, and the fellowship was restored to him. He 
‘must have acquired some reputation as a scholar, for Cardinal 

Wolsey offered him a similar post in the new college that he 

was founding at Christ Church, Oxford; but Cranmer, who 

was always of a retiring disposition, declined the honour. 

Presently, he was ordained and was promoted to a lectureship 
‘in his college. He went on to become an examiner in theology 
and proceeded to take his doctor’s degree. In fact he lived 
the normal life of one who had decided to give his life 
to academic ate at the university. It was while he was 
s pleasan zee the pestilence of 1529 drove 

out oe ee of his two pupils, where 


What more natural than that after dinner they should all 


/ 


about it if 


nn 


\ Lerd receine my fp 
| 


. The martyrdom of Cranmer, March 21, 1556: from Foxe’s Book 


of Martyrs (1562) 


cerned with Henry’s doubts about the validity of his first 
marriage and his desire for a male heir to his throne. Of 
Anne Boleyn he seems to have had no suspicion, and when 
he became chaplain to the lady’s family the result was to 
make him her fervent admirer. Cranmer’s judgment of 
character never seems to have been good; he was always 
liking the wrong people, such as Thomas Cromwell and the 
Duke of Somerset. Indeed, he must have appeared something 
of an innocent at court, for he was mostly interested in his 
books, of which he amassed a considerable library for those 
days. He found it difficult to believe that anyone was his 
enemy, and more than once Henry himself had to intervene 
to prevent his being imposed upon. On a celebrated occasion 
he was ready to go, at the Council’s suggestion, to the Tower 
while his case was being considered. But Henry told him 
in effect not to be a fool. ‘What fond simplicity have -you, 
so to permit yourself to be imprisoned, that every enemy of 
yours may take vantage against you?’ And he gave Cranmer 
a ring to show to the Council as a sign that the King would 
deal with Cranmer’s affairs himself. 

This, however, is to anticipate. Henry first employed him _ 
on some embassies to the Continent, particularly trying to 
effect through him an alliance with some of the German 
princes. The project failed through no fault of Cranmer’s, 
and the King still had enough confidence in his protégé to 
recall him when the Primate died and make him Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Few appointments could have been less ex- 
pected or less acceptable. Apart from his dislike of public 
crear Seca Cranmer had married for the second time, the 

dy being the niece of a well-known leader of the German 
reform movement. Henry, whatever his own matrimonial 
affairs, had a strong objection to the marriage of the clergy. 
It was thought, however, that he might not make difficulties 

# were not obtruded on public notice. Even so 
Cranmer delayed his acceptance of the post for seven weeks 
in’ the hope shat the King would change his mind. In the 
end, however, he had to submit. The King himself obtained 
from the Pope the necessary Bulls for his consecration and, 
the lady for the next years or so was left unmolested. 

The incident illustrates the kind of terms the two men 


ie A eae: He was pose 


be. He even had the auda ty to ‘speak enn the 


the Six Articles. Afterwards Thomas Cromwell said to him" attempt +0: re Grey 
“You were ‘born in a happy hour, I in the policy of pressing her claim, but with his v 
servience to authority he had allowed himself to oe over- 
persuaded by Edward and the Council. In any case, since — 
Henry had been allowed to leave the crown by will it was 
hard to see why Edward should not have the same privileges. 


with obvious envy, 
suppose; for do or say what you will, the King will always 
well take it at your hand!’ The King indeed generally seems 
to have taken it in good part when Cranmer chose to resist 


him, perhaps because he knew that the Archbishop would 
always be subservient in the end, but also because he was — 


glad to know that Cranmer had at least the courage to tell — 


him what he thought. The singular attachment never failed. © 
When he lay dying, Henry’ would see no other priest; and 


he was holding the Archbishop’s hand when the end came. 
Cranmer on his side felt the loss keenly. It is said that as a 
sign of mourning he allowed his beard to- grow and never 
shaved again so long as he lived. 

Out of reverence for ‘Henry’ s memory Cranmer ould 
have been willing to maintain the status quo in religious — 
matters under the boy King Edward VI. However, this was” 
not at all to the mind of the new rulers, and when Granmer © 
saw that they were determined on a more radical reform 


he readily fell in with their views, which were in any case 


much more to his liking. It was thus that Cranmer’s genius, 
which had had little opportunity under Henry, now had 
full play. He was opposed to the progressive spoliation of 
the Church: in that matter he had no influence. But while 


the nobles were busy laying their hands on all distrainable 


goods, they left the guidance of the spiritual and religious — 
reform in the hands of the Archbishop. Here his devout — 
piety, his immense learning, and his literary gift had full 
scope. The result was the’ ‘compilation of what a modern 
scholar has. described as 

liturgies °. - 


‘The Book of Gaiinion Prayer 


The work could only have been done by one who faieets 


‘worship as the highest activity of the human personality. It 
required also a full knowledge not only of the Bible but of 
the ancient liturgies and fathers. The third ‘requisite was an 
ear tuned to the musical qualities of language, combined with 
a mind sensitive to the fine shades-of meaning in the use of | 
_ words. The Book of Common Prayer is a model of what such 
a book should be, and indeed it has been the model for many 


liturgical experiments both, within the Anglican communion - 


and outside it. Even today i in public prayer we seldom depart 
from its Janguage’ ‘without. disaster, and in-private prayer we 
often find its words. adequate to. express Our most fervent 
longings and our most intimate desires. 

Everyone is prepared to ‘recognise. the debt we owe to 
Cranmer for the: Prayer Book: not so many remember how 


much we owe to him on account of the: English Bible. eee 


he was- dargely responsible, both: for - the production. of an 
adequate > translation and for putting it in the hands of the - 
people. «It. 


committee of translators, and, when that scheme failed; , urged — 


the. Vicar’General to set up an already existent version in 
the churches... This: he did on what might seem ;to’ us the - 


unexpected ground. that Englishmen “had been accustomed to- 
read the Scriptures in their own tongue,-and had only in later 
generations been deprived | ‘of the privilege. Here his historical - 


knowledge stood him in good stead. We know that he actually 
had-a copy of the Anglo-Saxon gospels’ on his shelves: at the 
time. In the end he himself wrote a preface for the Great 


Bible, as it was called, and it is perhaps fitting that from | 
that edition the Prayer ‘Book version of the psalter should be 
taken, a version which out-distances them all so far in beau’ 
of language that no Anglican who has been brought up on. t 
_ can bear to hear the psalms repeated in any other. ~ 

If it had not been for the necessity of continued. efforts 
to defend the Church from spoliation, Cranmer might have 


had a happy life during Edward’s reign. The Reformation 
was going the way he wanted it and he could have his con-- 
tinental friends over and give = posts of learning from m 


“ the- most beautiful of Christian 


t was ‘he who, in spite of much ‘passive and active — 
opposition from his’ colleagues and’ others, tried to form a— 


‘However, it was, as ‘he had foreseen, a mistaken policy, and. 


a 


when Mary came to the throne it meant for him a charge — 
of treason and imprisonment in the Tower. Nevertheless, the _ 
ultimate - penalty was.not demanded on this charge. There | - 
was.something much:more serious from Mary’s point-of view, ~ 

- and that was his heresy. She could forgive personal affronts, 
but not antagonism. to the faith she held dear. The men — 
around her realised: that the mere death of the Primate 
would not’ meet the.needs of the situation. It was far more 
important to persuade him to recant of his errors. To that 
end they now, from motives both of policy: and, oes sincere™ 
religion;sbent all their efforts. ‘ ; 


Unfortunately for ‘his reputation, Ghisineis hed: too as < 


adapted to their purpose. We are not so ready.as people once 
were to put this down to cowardice. We have seen too often 
in our own day what-effect relentless psychological pressure 
can have on even the finest minds, not to have the greatest ~ 
sympathy for the sufferer inehis ordeal. In any case, Cranmer _ 
was no coward. The instances to the contrary are too numer- 
ous and striking to be ignored. What; —_ was the reason ~ 
for his retractation?,. -~ 


It lay in his. characteristic view cof the proper relation \ 


between Church and. State. This is so unlike our moderni— 
‘views that it is worth some consideration. As stated in his 
own words the operative idea is as follows: 
princes have committed unto them immediately of God the 
whole cure of all their subjects, as well concerning ‘the ad- _ 
ministration of God’s word for the cure of souls, as concern- 
ing the ministration of. things political and civil governance: - _ 
and in both these. ministrations they must have sundry © 
ministers under them to supply that which is appointed to 
their several offices ’; 
a triangle at the apex.of which stands the monarch; the sides 
descending from him represent the ecclesiastical and the 
civil officers respectively, and’ the base the people over whom 
they rule. As there was no idea of a constitutional monarchy 
in those «days. and ‘the duty of obedience to the monarch ig 
person was everywhere stressed, it is obvious that the pews ud 
had a divine right, ’ not only in theory bat also in. ‘practice, 
over all matters religious: as" well as secular. It followed: that Ey 


‘All Christian 


In. other words, human society is like. 


not like it you could try to dissuade him, but if Now “failed” 
and he stuck to big agpeeiaion j you must ee last r resort obey. - 


We tee seen + sabe” “hacia rie instance in’ ich sane! A : 


in the past had allowed’ this argument to dictate his conduct. | 
We can easily understand what agony of mind it must have. 

- cost him ‘now, when he was asked to” ‘deny everything: for 5 
which he “had “stood. 4° his years of active service to hl 
* Church ‘and ‘country. ‘Mary was’ the: reigning monarch, She 
‘demanded recognition of powers and doctrines that he had. ~ 
hitherto denied. As an obedient mh had he any right — 
to continue in that denial -or ought he not to-accept the 
bidding of his sovereign as final? Under great “pressure ‘he 
did accept, but when he saw that his life would not be. ared 
Fee a eerie et gee ere ; 


™~ 
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The Irving Inheritance 


By W. BRIDGES-ADAMS 


HEN, at Bradford, towards midnight on October 13, 

1905, Sir Henry Irving’s heart missed a beat and was 
too tired to go on again, he died penniless, not having, as 
he once put it, come into the world to pick up money. 

On the other hand he left vast assets of a less substantial 
kind. It was a scattered inheritance. And there were some 
things he could not bequeath: his Hamlet, for example. 
Irving’s Hamlet has been traced, right back through Kean 
and Betterton, to Taylor, whe followed Burbage in the part; 
that succession was now broken.’ Also there had been bene- 
ficiaries, by deed of gift as it were, during Irving’s lifetime. 
There was Stanislavsky, who had been fired by the example 
of the Lyceum to found the Moscow Art Theatre. There 
was Beerbohm Tree,-who had built himself a grand new 
home in the Haymarket, against the day when Irving’s 
mantle should fall on him. In due course he wore it, and 
although Her Majesty’s lacked something of the old mystery, 
Tree sumptuously upheld the tradition of the actor-manager 
as host in his own house. It was fromthe Lyceum that 
Mr. Gordon Craig derived the notions of height and mass, 
of light and luminous shadow, that were to revolutionise stage 
design. Of the imponderables that together made up the 
Lyceum tradition—the dignity, the romance, the boot-and- 
saddle touch—an outstanding inheritor was Sir John Martin- 
Harvey. But Martin-Harvey did not tie his fortunes to a 
single theatre; and his genius was of a gentler kind than 
Irving’s. Some of that, however, was to be seen in Irving’s 
elder son, a good deal in his younger; and of them I shall 
have more to say. 

This diffusion of the inheritance, like the breaking-up: of 
& great estate, was a sign that the theatre was entering upon 
a time of change. Even I, a very young play-goer indeed, was 
somehow aware of this. Once, it was the reactionaries who 
had disparaged Irving. Now, it was the advanced people who 
were beginning to run him down. They were, in fact, just 
about as advanced in their day as the people who had hailed 
him as an entirely new force a generation before. But now 


Matthias 


Refte- 2H, 


the Lyceum. was an established institution, like the Royal 
Academy, and in advanced circles any established institution 
was fair game. Nor was this all. An elder boy of whom 
I stood in awe told me primly that Irving ought to be shot. 
When I asked why, it appeared that he had not only 
murdered Shakespeare but had anyway proved himself ripe 
for liquidation by taking no interest whatever in a Scandin- 
avian dramatist who answered to the strangely English name 
of Henry. Gibson. His whole career, I learned, was as flagrant 
an example of individual self-assertion as the Victorian age 
had to show: there would be no room for Irvings in the 
egalitarian National Theatre that was then (as now) just 
round the corner. (It was an aggravating circumstance that 
to the great majority the Lyceum was still as near a National 
Theatre as one need bother to look.) The soloist in this 
chorus of denigration was a loose-limbed, youngish man 
with a red beard and a prickly suit, who was reported to be 
writing better plays than Shakespeare’s, and who was certain- 
ly writing us postcards which he signed G. Bernard Shaw. 
Shaw’s attack on Irving meant more to the Shavians than 
it did to the Lyceumites. G.B.S. really saw himself as a 
Childe Roland sounding defiance of a Dark Tower that cast 
a blight on the natural growth about it and held captive 
the lovely Ellen Terry. To the faithful of the Lyceum and 
many others he was an obstreperous.,.but undeniably amusing 
puppy, yapping round the kennel of a venerable bloodhound 
who could have swallowed him like a pill. To Shaw, Irving 
was the one actor to whom the theatre of the future might 
have looked for leadership: instead, he had lapsed into a 
moribund romanticism and had let the theatre down. To 
others, he had, by dint of genius and character combined, 
raised the prestige of- the theatre to a height that nobody 
had dreamt of, Both sides had reasons in plenty. But behind 
Shaw’s reasons there lay the inscrutable forces that govern 
natural survival. A knight errant, if you like; a puppy, if 
you like; but the best image is of a lusty young sapling, 
instinctively aware that it will never reach its full stature 


B. Irving as 


(1909) 
Below: H. B. Irving (centre) 
as Dubosc in ‘ The Lyons 
Mail’ (1908), with (at the 
table)’ Tom Reynolds as 
Fouinard, and Charles Dods- 
worth as Choppard 
Right: Laurence Irving and 
Mabel Hackney in ‘ The Un- 


written Law’ (1910) 
Photographs: Mander-Mitchenson 


notions were to make headway, the ryceum notions must bee 
discredited. ty 


ae 


- Actor's Theatre and. Author's Theatre 
The two kinds of theatre. were, of course, the actor’s 


- theatre and the author’s theatre. In one, the author was the 


=> 


servant of the actor, even if the author was Lord Tennyson 
himself, In the other, the actor must be the servant of the 
author, even if the actor was the greatest actor in the land. 
In one, the words were the tools of the actor; in the other). 
the actor was at most the interpreter of the words. Such ~ 
an opposition would have seemed unreal to Shakespeare and 
Burbage, but it is bound to embarrass you from time to ~ 
time, unless you are prepared to think of acting as an art in 
_its own right, irrespective of any alliances it may contract 
with the art of letters. Only then will you understand how 
one and the same man can admire Mr. Eliot’s eg) 
Reunion’ with all his heart and still think “The Bells” 
fine play. 

A celebrated actor once asked me whether (seriously, 
now) Irving had made his name in such tripe as ‘The 
Bells’. To which the only possible answer was that you 
‘do not judge an, opera by its libretto. ‘The Bells’ is very, 
very old-fashioned. But it does at least make a tentative’ 
reconnaissance in the realm of the subconscious, of which we 
still hear a good deal today. It is a well-knit, cumulative 
study of remorse. Try to cut it, and you will not find a 
superfluous line; try to lengthen it, and there is nothing you’ 
can profitably add. If you refashioned it in Attic Greek of 


~ the fifth century B.c., you might be impelled to some startling 


| You can try to hsedens that scene; but = will never do she could not an 


comparisons. But its noe are actor’s words; it is an actor’s » 
play. ‘ 

‘Iam erabyldces to lay down the law ae this because, 
although I saw Irving only in his decline, I saw him several 
times after his death—at one remove. In those days when 
Shaw was triumphing at the Court, and the Lyceum, having 


failed as a music-hall, had ‘become the home of Melville | 


melodrama, young Harry: Irving, as he was called, conceived 


the idea of reviving a number of his father’s plays. For_ 


old Lyceumites it was a rather ghostly experience, The 
younger man was the better endowed by nature in physique, 
voice, grace of movement. Something was missing: pressure — 
of personality, that supposed hypnotic force that may have 
been no more than a mastery of every device that holds 
an audience, coupled with the aura that invests a man who 


has consecrated his life to the highest things he knows. What 


showed up all the more clearly, therefore, was the power 
of the old technique. J saw ‘The Bells’ at Oxford: it was 
humiliating for a rationalistically inclined second-year man 
to be afraid to put the light out when he went to bed: a 
different matter, I assure you, from being scared by a thriller. 
I had experienced horror, but I had also experienced pity; 
and the abiding memory was one of beauty. If you want to 
know how beautiful ‘The Bells’ was, turn to Mr. _Craig’s — 
book on Irving. When I came to read it, his recollections of 
the father tallied at every point with mine of the son. 

The plays that H.B. chose for revival were of no literary 
pretension, and some of the most tremendous moments were 
barely registered in the ‘script. But once the effect was 
evolved it was set, unchangeably. In ‘ The Bells’, which of — 
Matthias’ fingers on which button of which gaiter, and when? 
The glazing eyes of Louis XI, all of him dead except — 
the half-dead hand that still felt for the crown. ‘ The Lyons 
Mail’: Dubosc, mad-drunk, bashing his jackal into a blood-_ 
stained jelly and then. methodically. kicking a chair to bits, 


and his Re di ; 


hgh counter 
In the planning » 
in the finest mod 
with the help 0! d 
was the » voice that -seemed to bring. the actor's 


2 not seem in the: east absurd Mee th 
with an ominous pizzicato or a hurry 
strings. Even the, sapplause was worked 
of timing. wit as a Watley ; 

~ This ‘strangely potent unrealism was ceinfiomiele a sug- 
gestive actuality on which no pains were spared. Nothing 
could be more authentically French—starvedly Ppost-Revolu- 
tion French—than the wayside inn at which the Lyons Mail 
pulled up, nor the. Mail itself, with its muddy wheels and 
shabby hood. The horses. were steaming: there was a narrow 
trough of- -quicklime along the splinter-bar, i's 

The trappings: would have been of little use wihont the 


"playing. ‘The Lyons Mail’ is a drama of mistaken identity, 


and Irving doubled the parts of the innocent Lesurques and 
the highwayman Dubosc. No one who saw it can have for- 
gotten the first appearance of Dubosc, nor how the air grew 
thick with evil ashe came slouching into the café with a 
straw in his mouth, But I also remember, before that, the 
entrance of Lesurques with his pretty daughter and his 
son-in-law to be, for a little celebration lunch. A great bustle 
of hanging up cloaks and hats and calling for that remarkable 
wine of unspecified vintage, of which no stage cellar ever ran 
dry. Then Lesurques flapped open a table-napkin. and gave 
the glasses a rub. ‘Actuality: have you never seen a French 
citizen take that precaution? Easy enough to do, with the 
air of a happy and prosperous man. Yes, but how—without 
a Greek chorus to help you, or indeed any words at all 
worth -mentioning—do you plant in the hearts of a thousand 
people the notion of a man so prosperous, so happy, that in 
a matter of hours the envious gods are going to piled him 
down? Get a napkin and a digi and yee =n 
i but re ad ime 2 
i% Matter of ‘Timing. Staa ees eer 
But to return to this matter of timing. I sorties: how many 
people remember H.B. as Markheim, in a one-act adaptation 
from Stevenson’s stery; the twilight of the shuttered. -antique- 
shop and the Sunday stillness, broken every now and then 
by the brisk footsteps of a passer-by on the pavement outside; 
the swift, silent killing, the long silence that followed, then 
the hurried rifling of the shop? Try as’ he ‘would, the 
murderer could not do this completely silently; there were 
drawers that jammed and silver that jingled, notes that 
crackled and coins that chinked. And whenever those carefree 
footsteps went by outside he stopped and waited, frozen 
_with fear. How Jong it went on I cannot say; “what you 
“saw was grim enough, but it was what you heard that cast 
the spell. You could have taken a sheet of music-paper and 
meneal it out in a 3 and seco ace one a oe ae 


kes 


begin ae 


He was farouche mpish, 
‘of an almost Tol 
qualities went-int 


which was his 

Punishment. But 

to speak here. Do ‘me 
magistrate, installed Linieelf « on 

_ how Sonia was brought in to hi 
hundred questions might ask = 


ne 


1 q d swer, and 
was a peniie. ‘When the silence had become cunendurable 


he broke it pping, very ‘quietly, with a paper-knife on 
his desk. eady tap, registering every second of that 
dreadful, g silence. A very old trick: how often, 
_ in- drama o 


is kind, had an examining magistrate tapped — 
on his desk in just this fashion? Yet not quite in this fashion. 
_ Because, as the tapping went on, as rhythmically as ever, the © 
-~ paper-knife did not always. touch the: desk—and- then there © 
ay Saeed ‘Tap — tap — tap — silence — tap — tap — 
_ tap — tap — tap — silence — tap — tap! — silence: you 
never knew when those silences were coming, and at every 
silence your heart, beating to the rhythm of those taps, stood — 
still: It was not the tapping that finally broke. down Sonia’ s 
x ares it was the taps that never came. 
If you remember that. scene you will certainly not forget” 
Siow the act ended: how Raskolnikov was reduced by more 
- brutal variants of the same technique to the very verge of a. 
true confession when a ‘half-witted labourer broke into the 
room with a false one. This man had to play for a-round, 
which gave Raskolnikov time to pull himself ‘together for 
his exit line. I cannot vouch. for the words because that 
- script is at the bottom of. the St. Lawrence river. But they 
went something like this: 


‘Thave the honour — to wish’) you — a very — good — 

_ evening’. Down left-centre, Mr. Bezak, invoking God’s curse 
on interfering fools; up ‘right-centre, Raskolnikov, Jaughing 
like a maniac, spinning like a dervish and. -snapping his 
fingers, while the band came. ‘Surging in and. the act-drop — 
came hurtling down. " $3 


4 ‘Now — you’ve — got — your confession, Mr. Bezak’: 
fs not a sequence of, tones that you expect.to encounter - 
everyday conversation, although you can hear words more 
arbitrarily treated _any night at Covent Garden. But it is 
_ perfectly appropriate in the kind of theatre where the words. 

p are the tools of the actor. Suppose you are. playing Raskol- 

- nikoy. You have done the murder, and when you wake next 

A - morning it is in the blessed conviction that it- was. nothing 
more than a dream. Still half awake, you are puzzled to find 
that you have cut your hand—why? ‘A. cut—a deep cut’ 

_ are all the words you have to say; and in those five words 
_ you must pass—carrying your audience with you—from sleepy _ 
_ bewilderment to the dawn of a wide-awake and hideous — 

2 apprehension that this was not a dream after all. Of course 
you willhave: to slow — words. pes fe time for 


} 


TEN v we look at ithe, difficult irasiaaecnd growing ny . 
most of us, I imagine, can pick out one or two people 


whose: influence on our young lives was. far greater than we 
understood at the time. There was something about them, or 
some casual remark they made; that took root in ‘our minds 
_ and grew. I remember with particular gratitude one very old 
_ gentleman, with a mane of white hair touching the collar of 


_ his ancient nines cape. He was Shores: aaating,, half deaf— 


but wholly alive. 
1 was about fifteen then, at was s just. beginning oméke 
; new discoveries in the world of books. 


“«: ‘Now — you’ve — got — your 
conféssion, Mr, Bezak — you — don’t seem to like it so —" 


ericans call ‘ * off-beat’ ’ stories—strange — 


r, what a glory to do it all off 


a ‘Laurence Itv ng did, in the play I have been talking about, 
You can see how this strange mastery of tone and rhythm, 
“that could make fustian lines significant and beautiful, might 

_run into trouble when it encountered the very different 


rhythms and flowing verse of Shakespeare. ‘Irving was no 


‘Barry Sullivan; he had not the voice that sets the rafters © 


ringing with noble sound. His concern—it was the essence 


_of-his modernity—was with the meaning. And I can believe © 


that the deeper he delved into Shakespeare’s meaning the 
“more tempted he was to treat him like the author of ‘ The 
Bells’ and act between the lines. Hence, I suppose, Shaw’s 
allegation that he cut Shakespeare to shreds and substituted 
masterpieces of his own invention. How odd, then, to come 
across old Shakespeareans who still refuse to see ‘Much 
Ado’ because they saw Irving and Ellen Terry in the play 
in the eighteen-nineties, and do not want to blur that memory. 


~ How odd that when Charles Ricketts was asked, as the | 


supreme Shakespeare designer of the nineteen-twenties, 


whether Irving Shakespeare was really all that people said, 


“he should have replied tartly that there had never been 


_ anything like it before, and never would be again. 


But it is enervating to shrug one’s shoulders and sigh ' 


because history declines to repeat itself in precisely the 


- same way. The times we live in would not be kind to a 
_ young actor-manager who took a long lease of a. great 


London theatre on no sounder security than his own repu- 


tation, and his own resolve to make it what he personally 


thought a great theatre ought to be. On the other hand the 


Irving inheritance—scattered, as I have said, in a shifting 


and spendthrift time—is everywhere: for the simple reason 
that it derives from the primal art of acting, which is perhaps 
the oldest art in the world, and without which, in a steadily 
narrowing world, mankind would find real life something 
to be borne: a ‘brutish drudgery, with no mimes to glorify 
it, or make fun of it, and give it meaning. You will find 
much of the Irving inheritance in what is left of the music- 
hall: or in any film that attempts the grand manner without 


being flashy, or. fussy, or flabby, or lush: or in any actor 
who can make magic with a commonplace. word, or set our 


nerves on edge by tapping his cigarette on his cigarette- 


case. I have rather overstressed the skill of this ancient arty 


for the adroit and clever men are not the prime inheritors, 
The core of Irving’ s greatness, as nobody—not even Shaw— 
dared deny, was a heroic constancy of spirit that willed 


perfection as he saw it. Next to that, we can gratefully x 


remember him as a Romantic, sharing the secret all artists - 
cherish: that there. is a soul of beauty even in uly and 
terrible things. —Third Programme be 


ead. a ange 


Mrabeits of Skee Masi by AN THON Y eae E 
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dealt . with- ipa that were never quite” desbstbed: The 

hinted at dark things, at half-remembered rituals and evil 
powers which might ‘still be lingering among the foxgloves 
and hawthorn around some mossy stone. They were finely 


and flawlessly written, and their author's name was Arthur 


Machen. 
' During the summer holidays, I RBLS to have lunch 
with John Betjeman, who was an old friend of my parents, 


_ I asked him if he had ever heard of this man Machen. Yes, 
he said, he knew him well. Machen was now almost wait : 


and lived in complete retirement at Amersham. Why did 


not go and see him? The old gentleman would: be delighted. ' 


A few weeks later I walked down from the railway station 


ary - through the woods to the wide village street of Old Amer- . 


‘(Continued on page 318) 
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NEWS DIARY 


MARCH  21—26 


Wednesday, March 21 


A time bomb is found in the bedroom of 
the Governor of Cyprus. 


President Eisenhower states that the U.S. 
Government is trying to solve Middle 
Eastern problems by mediation. 


U.N. (Disarmament) ‘Sub-Committee, 
meeting in-London, considers Anglo- 
French plan. 


Thursday, March 22 


Government publishes White Paper out- 
lining problems arising from full em- 
ployment, and calling for restraint 
over wages, profits, and prices. 


Prime Minister meets chairmen of all 
the nationalised industries. 


General Serov, head of Soviet state 
security, arrives in London to discuss 
arrangements for visit of Mr. Bulganin 
and Mr. Khrushchev. 


French Government suggests meeting of 


Western Powers:to consider situation 
in Middle East. 


Friday, March. 23 


Agreement is. reached on resumption of 
work in London. printing offices after 
over five. weeks: stoppage. 


H.M. the Queen lays foundation stone 
of new Coventry cathedral. 


Pakistan is proclaimed an Islamic Re- 
public within the Commonwealth. 


Saturday, March 24 


Russia offers technical and economic 
assistance to Pakistan. 4 fea Be eee? sc Ween out me He eae ere 
® reparing the lan Or spring S 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the Op- a e 


position, comments in a speech at 
North Berwick on the denunciation of 
Stalin by Mr. Khrushchev. 


Death of Sir Edmund Whittaker, F.R.S., 
the distinguished mathematician. 


Cambridge wins the boat race for the 
fifty-sixth time. 


E.S.B. wins the Grand National. 


Sunday, March, 25 


A curfew is imposed on all che towns 
‘and several of the larger villages in 
Cyprus during Greek Independence 
day. Few incidents are reported. 
Greek students demonstrate against 
Britain in Athens, 


Foreign Office comments. on. interviews 
given by Egyptian Prime Minister to 
Sunday newspapers. 


Monday, March 26 


Commons debate: “constitutional Rati of 
Malta. 


Minister of Supply speaks about the new 
Victor bomber... 


old ach survived for’ onl y two day: 
i ge Zoe last week. “Her height at birth was 
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drawing of the new Coventry Cathedral (designed by Basil Spence), the foundation stone of which was laid by Her Majesty the Queen on March 23. 
ie Cathedral is seen from the north-east with its circular Guild Chapel on the left; in the right background is the spire of the original fourteenth- 
century. Cathedral, destroyed in a fire-bomb raid in 1940 


he Russian jet airliner in which General Ivan Serov, head of Soviet state security, flew to this country on March 22, photographed at London Air- 
port. It is considered to be one-of the most advanced airliners now flying; the non-stop flight of 1,564 miles from Moscow was made in three-and- 
_— a-half hours. 
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rather ugly red-brick 


looking dishevelled and’ tarorisel to'see. me, Tam. sire be. 
had made little of Betjeman’s letter and had no idea who I 


was. But he received me with great courtesy, gave me tea, _ 


and talked to me as one gentleman to another, both men of 
the world, equal in age and understanding. 

- After that I used to go and see him every two | or s three’ 
months, Usually we would lunch together at an old coaching 
_ inn; and, as a rule, my parents and Machen’s wife came too. 
Machen used to sit by the fire, puffing away at an evil- 
smelling pipe and sipping gin and pale ale. It was always gin 
and pale ale in those days, though I have heard that long 
ago in his wild youth he preferred absinthe at the Café Royal. 
*“What’s the time, Arthur?’ my father asked him once. 
‘ Time for a drink’, he answered, in his beautiful deep voice. 


Splendid Company ie Pia ef, | i 


Mrs. Machen was a-small wrinkled woman, some years: 
younger than her husband. Her name was Purefoy. Once 


upon a time she had been a‘chorus lady and she had a fund 
of anecdotes about eccentric theatrical landladies. Nowadays. 


her whole life was devoted to looking after Arthur. One day, 
while Machen was holding forth in the grand manner, I 
remember hearing her whisper to my mother; ‘Just think: 
I’ve had all these years of that’splendid company’. — 

Arthur Machen was splendid company. He took conversa- 
tion seriously as an art. When he raised his hand and. an-. 
nounced, ‘Literary anecdote’, everyone within earshot 
stopped to listen. The local chatter about tractors and turnips 
died away and he held the whole room spellbound. He talked 
often about the giants of literature, particularly his favourites 
—Dickens, Rabelais, and Cervantes. ‘When I was a young 
man ’, he said, ‘I used to read Pickwick Papers, Don Quixote, 
and Rabelais once each year. Now I can read Pickwick once 
a year, Don Quixote only once every two years, and Rabelais 
every three years—but I think that is the inverse order of 
their true importance’. 

About his own work~he had less to say. He was never 


really satisfied with it. Always, he felt, he had been on the © 
verge of a masterpiece, but the vision half-perceived vanished | 


when he stretched out his hand to take it. His quality had 
been recognised by the award of a small civil-list pension on 
which he lived; but by the standards of popular success he 
was a failure. His stories had—and, indeed, still have—a 
small and secret following. 
autobiography, into which he put his best work, were not the > 
’ stuff to make either best-sellers or a highbrow fashion. They 


belonged to a time in the eighteen-nineties when Machen — 
lived in seedy London \ lodgings,.dining on: crusty bread and © 
living by making a catalogue of : 


green tea, earning & mea 
books on occultism, and trying to escape from his loneliness 

‘into dreams of the Welsh hills where he was born. 
Some years later, he became @ journalist on a national 


newspaper, and a most unusual. journalist.he must have been, - 
He once overheard his news editor ‘discussing which reporter” 
should be sent out on an assignment. ‘If we send Smith’, 


said the harassed editor, ‘we shall get a story. If we send 


Machen we may get a very good story’. No doubt it was 


Smith who went. 
His one real commercial success came to him by accident 
and he was rather ashamed of it. In “September 1914 he 


wrote a short story called ‘The Bowmen’. It was about’ a 
section of British soldiers in France, hard-pressed. by a 
German attack. One of them, a scholarly fellow, calls upon 

St. George for help, and they are saved by a ghostly company ~ 
of English archers from Agincourt. I was not even a very 

good story, but its effect was remarkable. The story was. 
“two. But at sige He ‘east 
in a white 


talked about, quoted in sermons, and repsittted as a pamphlet. « 
That was a time of rumours and. quedulity. No: sooner had. 
the story of Russians with snow on their boots been aban- - 
doned than the story of a supernatural army took its place... 
Soldiers wrote from France claiming. to have taken part in 
the battle and. to have seen it all themselves. The idea of 


re. 


ut his. ‘books of: criticism and ° 


litle a money. ‘In the long run, it did him more aT 
good. He was. labelled and ‘temiembered as the man w 


‘istic trick, not to be trusted ‘by respectable editors, = 
Soon” after our first meeting, I had’ to write a prize essay 
on the subject of tradition, I asked his’ advice, and he wrote 


me a long letter in his firm, angular script. Tradition, fie © tat 2S 


said, is a wonderful subject: and he went on to give: Soe 
from his own experience. One told of a mound in Scotland, 
which simple people said was the grave of a knight in — 


- shining armour. Nobody believed them, until one morning 


the mound was found to have been opened by thieves. All 
that was left was some bones and two or three of the silver 
laminae from the armour. Another told of a certain church — 


- with a blank wall before which the local peasants always 
’ bowed. The vicar was curious and scraped at the surface of — 
the wall. He found a picture of the Virgin which had been | 


covered over at the Reformation. 
Machen’s scholarship was wide rather hay" deepest 


in a few curious places. He loved to roll church Latin y 


round his tongue. ‘I can’t part with my beloved Latin tags ’; 
he said, ‘as dark with antiquity and as well-worn as old 
- farmhouse furniture’, 

He hardly ever repeated a story, and he told a "great 
many. He had never been. able to accept wireless or cards as __ 
a substitute for talk. * Cards,’ he boomed, ‘ are a confession _ 
of inability to maintain “conversation ’. ‘His own convers- 
ation would linger sometimes round Caerleon- on-Usk, and 
the countryside where he spent his childhood. He loved its 


_ deep Janes and dark woods and its meinories running back 


to Roman times. He told me of one village where each cottage’ 
had a candle in its window at night. The candles were put > 
there to keep the Little People away. Sometimes—tess often — 
—he talked about London, which he saw as a place full of 


mystery lurking-beneath drab facades. He lived for most of — 


- invented the Angels of Mons, the author of a sharp journal- oa 


his working life in Verulam Buildings, just off the Gray’s 


Inn Road. Saturday night was always his ‘at home’ day, 
and. scores of famous people had been his guests. ‘The onige 
one he seemed in the least proud of having known- was — 
_Amundsen, the explorer: He liked to recall how ‘Amundsen- 
stood warming himself at the hearth one winter night and: 
said: ‘ You know, Arthur, nobody who hasn’t been up to- 
his waist in the- freezing slush: of — aroun can propery 
enjoy a fire ee this”. Si 


On the s See Ec = pik ake 


_~ 


But what Machen liked. best to talk erie was the year. nse 


or so he spent on tour. with Frank Benson’s company. He 
_ was already a well-known. writer, and no one could under- 


stand why he. suddenly. decided to go on,the stage. He seemed -- 


to have wandered into the theatre’ by accident. A fellow — 


member of Benson’s. company. describes. ‘Machen’s first. apn 
pearance as one of the rioters in ‘ Coriolanus’. ‘ We were 
all brandishing clubs and shoutings ourselves hoarse— Down | 
with him!’ ‘ Traitor!’ and there at the back stood Machen,, 
muttering softly in mild disapproval of. Coriolanus, ‘Down . 
with him. Traitor. Oh yes, distinctly traitor, oh impossible 
au Before cin heat at was. + AROURTOR Bice sakes 
t ‘ 


ee sae 

‘him 
star 

Abies: eek Berea 
r oa tia a bse,’ oak! 


rs; re ot a 
marae ote 


turns, At the ae of Sunde rae was. stil "renee 


_as I had seen him last, walking away arm-in-arm with his — 
wife down the quiet High Street, in his old Inverness cape 


em g 
it announced on ee adi 4 in the mess, g ‘thought me him 


and quaint black hat, with the white hair lying like a halo 


ies on his collar, I thought, too, of a story he used to tell about 
- Benson. An old actor had died, and at the company’s next — 


ha ee annual dinner Benson stood up, raised his glass, and said in 


Ir here? elk on “Américan | con- 
anuary 5, is. a trifle supercilious — 
intellectual movement whose rapid _ 
cided with Americans’ awareness of 
ir powers, responsibility, and vulnerability _ 
- realisatio: 1 that the catchwords of neither 


expression 0 ‘the ie tie "pie 
| conventions and the election in 1952, and 
still ner point of view it is an effort to deflect 
to sane and responsible channels that hysterical revulsion 
showed itself in ‘McCarthyism. 


rsthorne calls these conservatives ‘radicals’, a 
engaged in an effort not only to 
[ ican mental climate has changed after 
isolation, and optimistic, un 
indicate the reasonable terms 
djust to grimmer necessities. The 


: political vocabulary is still that 


ably, the reflective conserv- 
t Europe for inspiration, but this is only 
of a 1 long effort to think again about the 
of political obligation, liberty, constitutionalism, — 
= state, and the: nature of a stable society. , 


“It. is ac tact. too, that this consciousness of the need ah 
Neneh again is remarkably widespread. So powerful is 
> Sera that conventional ‘ liberals’ have switched, during She: 
x "past five years, from amused contempt to indignant demén- 
ions that conservatism is a foreign ideology unsuited to a 
parery. without feudal and corporative traditions, This is one 
r. Worsthorne’s criticisms, but it seems-tenuous. Nearly — 
ago, Roscoe Pound wrote an essay on ‘ the New 
udalism to show that old-fashioned individualism was 
a society where a man’s status was connected | 
e with his profession and association. And it 
that the American business man has in fact 
ial responsibilities which economic power 
apparent that the average American no 
: Algerism. a 


se 


American ee a is worthy 


oe. developments Janulficieenby 
use its emergence offers one more 
aed pesnenae of, the Atlantic 


: call- ee of the stars’, 


d ‘liberalism ’ apply to the con- 
Tom one paint of sieve the New ; 


Beard and coloured with un-— 


a great voice: ‘ This year one amongst us has answered the 


Satan Service 


"Party Discipline in talc House of. Consmane rf 


-‘Sir,—I have read Mr. Roy Jenkins’ talk ‘ Party Discipline 
in the House of Commons’ (THE LISTENER, January 26) 
in which he mentions Edmund Burke and Le high-sounding 
‘phrases *, 


+ It was Edmund Burke who said: 


I believe that the darkest menace to our freedom would 
come in that moment when it was definitely pronounced that a 
man was compelled in the House of Commons to give a vote 
irrespective of the debate upon which that vote was given, 
because he had received orders. which, as a condition of his 
livelihood, he was compelled to obey. 


Mr. Jenkins’ defence of party discipline does nothing to 
reassure those who regard the present rigid party discipline 
in the House of Commons as a threat to democracy that 


such a state of affairs envisaged by Burke is not now a reality. 


In recent years, more and more M.P.s have become de- 
pendent upon their parliamentary salaries as their only 
means of income. As Earl Attlee recently said, many M.P.s - 
cannot afford to give up their parliamentary duties. Mean- 


while, party discipline has so increased that, as Mr. Jenkins 


admits, a member who deliberately votes against his party 
senders himself liable to disciplinary measures. Such disci- 
-plinary measures may result in the member not being sup-— 
ported by his party at the following election and thus his . 
political career will come to a tragic end—for the purely 
_democratic reason of speaking and voting as he, himself, 

thought fit in what is regarded as the home of democracy. 


I do not deny that the Whips have an important part 
to play in our party system of government. Certainly no 
member can be expected to make up his own mind on all the 
‘great number of issues upon which he has to vote in the 
division lobby. When a member does not know the issues 
_ involved he should certainly follow the guidance of his Whip. 
But when a member feels that to vote as he is instructed by 
the Party Whip would be in conflict not only with his 
conscience but with his better judgment, he should be free 
to vote as he thinks fit without fear of the consequences. He 
should not have to be answerable for his actions to the party 
~-caucus, but should only have to justly himself to his con- 
stituents. 


I appreciate that a member is cdot principally because _ 
he is a Consetvative or Socialist and as such should be ex- 
pected to-support his party’s policy in the House of Com- 
mons. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he will, but 
eres he does not his political career should not be in jeopardy 


The reason for such party discipline is the convention that 


the government has to resign on being defeated in the House 


of Commons. The solution might well be that the govern- 
ment should only be obliged to resign on being defeated on 


i a specific vote of confidence and: if defeated on other matters 


the government should accept the decision of the House as 


Ec eruceraby as it can.—Yours, etc., M. 


North Wembley " M. Davies 
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HERE is only one vehicle in the universe—at least, so 
far as we know—that can be navigated as easily in outer 
space as in our own domestic atmosphere; and that is the 
rocket. The history of the rocket has seesawed between 
pleasure and pain for over 700 years, the firework keeping 
pace with the missile throughout the centuries. It is not known 
exactly when the rocket arrived on the scene, but it is known 
where, and the place was China. 
Its earliest known use was in the thirteenth century, and 
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A European military rocket of about 1620. One rocket is seen on 
the portable launching ramp and two others on the ground (Photo- 
graph: ‘ Picture Post’ Library) 


in the year 1232, when the Mongols were besieging the 
Chinese city of Kai-feng, the defenders surprised their 
tormentors with two secret weapons; one was a kind of bomb 
which was dropped on the attackers’ heads, and the other 
was the ‘ fe-ee-ho-tsiang’, which in literal translation means 
“ arrow of flying fire’; this was a gunpowder rocket, probably 
bound to a conventional arrow, and not to be confused with 
the common incendiary arrow used in Europe. The aggressive 
rocket-missile had followed quickly upon the invention of 
gunpowder, and preceded the skyrocket firework, which was 
also invented and developed in China. 

Along the ancient trade routes from the Orient, together 
with the silks and spices, quickly travelled the rocket, first 

robably to India, then certainly to Arabia; and from Arabia 
it journeyed further west to Europe and became known here 
some time before the year 1250. Then, during the next 500 
years, it was used only occasionally as a European weapon 
of war—which is surprising, considering its destructive and 
fire-raising possibilities—but was developed to a high and 
delightful degree as a firework. 

There is also one prophetic example—no one knows for 
certain whether it is legend or fact—of the rocket being 
used as a true vehicle. About the year 1500 a Chinese official 
named Wan-Hoo is said to have had built a perilous -con- 
traption consisting of two kites supporting a saddle with 
forty-seven large rockets fixed underneath. Forty-seven 
coolies then applied forty-seven torches to the rockets, with 
the not surprising result that the Honourable Wan-Hoo was 
speedily transported to his ancestors in a cloud of boiling 
black smoke. 

In this age of jet propulsion it is perhaps important to 
describe just what a rocket consists of. Jet propulsion covers 
turbo-jets, ram-jets and rockets; but the turbo-jet (the 
ordinary jet aeroplane engine) and the ram-jet need alr to 
take in at the front; the air is then mixed with fuel, com- 
pressed, and burned, and thence rushes out of the rear nozzle; ‘ 
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The Rockets’ Red Glare 
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whereas a rocket proper needs no air to feed on, and carries 
the necessary oxygen for combustion inside itself in either a 
solid or a liquid form. That is why the rocket can function 
not only in our atmosphere but in a vacuum or airless 
space, where it is actually much more efficient, since any 
surrounding air only hinders its progress. 

A jet or rocket, does not move forwards by virtue of the 
rush of gases pushing against the air behind it: it moves 
according to Newton’s Third Law of Motion, which says 
that every action produces an equal and opposite reaction. 
If, for example, you mount a gun on a trolley and fire it off’ 
forwards, the trolley will immediately react to the shot by 
moving away backwards—the firing of the shell being the 
equivalent of the outrushing jet of gases*and the trolley the 
equivalent of the rocket body. 

By the end of the eighteenth century any mention of 
rocketry to the ayerage European meant purely fireworks, and 
it was the firework skyrocket that, with other pyrotechnics, . 
had been developed into a wonderfully varied and entertain- 
ing device. The. very names of the different items in a fire- 
work display spell gaiety and romance: spur-fire, tailed 
stars, golden rain, pearl-streamers, water-dragons, girandoles, 
and so on. The firework display, in which the rocket is the 
key instrument, seems fortunately to remain universally 
popular, with its stimulating combination of sound and vivid 
colour. 

But the war rocket, aimed at life, limb, and property, 
was also being used to great effect in the late eighteenth 
century, but in a far distant land; and if fate had not led © 
France and Britain to India, the rocket-missile might have 
been indefinitely delayed in becoming the terrifying weapon 
it did 150 years ago. For it was the ruler of the kingdom 
of Mysore, Prince Hydar Ali, who added a corps of rocket 
gunners to his army in the seventeen-seventies. His son, 
Tippoo Sahib, increased the number of military rocketeers 
to some 500. In the seventeen-eighties Tippoo fought the 
British on the Coromandel coast, and it was there that we 
first suffered from the Indian war-rocket—a formidable 
missile made of iron: Later, we suffered still more from the 
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A modern V-2 being launched , 
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~ With the steady arrival of bigger and more accurate guns 
during the Victorian era, the war rocket steadily declined in ~ 
popularity, whilst the civilian firework flourished; but, about 
mid-century, an important improvement in war-rockets took 
place when another Englishman, William Hale, invented the 
finned rocket. Instead of the long stick to stabilise the missile, 
Hale put fins at the back which rotated it, and so took another 
vital step forward in the science of rocketry. phate? 8 
But, by this time, the war rocket was chiefly confined to 
use as a somewhat primitive weapon in Europe’s distant 
US anes colonial territories; and with the exception of a few sporadic 
Rei enree eee nies Sg RA eat o>. applications; it kept clear of aggression until the second world 
eS Effectis Seen et A ee “te Wary But it had meanwhile attained a certain measure of 
cop. 200" ICCELY.E ROPE Os .- grace by being applied, as early as the eighteen-thirties, to’ 
The Congreve war rocket—which, incidentally, gave its. saving life at sea, and has remained in this active and humane 
ne to Stephenson’s famous Rocket locomotive—was not service ever since. — ; P +2 
yery accurate weapon, but “it was devastating when used — The last great innovation in rocketry came with the work 
perly, en masse. It was made of sheet iron in various of the American Professor Robert Goddard, who in 1926 
sizes, and .with war-heads containing either a shell or an sent up the first liquid-fuelled rocket—a type infinitely more 
incen iary mixture. The largest was the thirty-two pounder, powerful than the solid powder-rocket—and thus at one blow, — 
arrying seven pounds of explosive, which had a body forty so to speak, opened the way to the great rockets of today 
hes long and a sixteen-foot balancing pole sticking out at and the/space ships of tomorrow. It also, thanks to the 
he back: it had a maximum range of 3,000 yards, 1,000 obsessional devotion of the Germans to the rocket idea in the 
ore than the comparable mortar-shell of the time. Even the ninetéen-twenties and nineteen-thirties, led directly to our 
t of a Congreve rocket has come down to us: including having the V-2’s descend devastatingly on our doorstep ir 


ictor version ‘of his own. He first _ 
chnic rockets he could jay hands 
thoroughly. By 1805; the year of 


aint and the labour involved, it was £1. 1s. 11d. the last war. * i 
Unfortunately, service jealousy led to attacks on Con- ae E 
ove, who was a civilian, but he hit ‘back with formidable 3 Fantastic Vehicles a 


cts and figures, pointing out that the comparable artillery ‘Today, 150 years after Sir William Congreve produced 


his effective but still primitive weapon, the rockets in use 
for scientific research are fantastic vehicles, One of them — 
weighs over twelye tons at take-off; in one minute it has 
roared up to twenty miles above the earth and has reached 
a speed of nearly 3,500 miles an hour; then the rocket breaks 
in two, and the front part goes on with a fresh motor; forty 
seconds later, with the burnt-out part slowing up below, the 
a3 at s a5 *.. ~~ front part is forging its way up into space at 5,000 miles an 
_ After an abortive attack .on Boulogne iin, 1805, the sam€ hour. A. brief ean a half eiaied See the original take- 
ty was again bombarded by our incendiary rocks in 1806 off, this man-made vehicle is 250 miles above the earth’s 
nearly wiped out by fire. Even more deplorable, in surface, in a desolate region of space where the lack of -air 
spect, was the British rocket attack on Copenhagen the js greater than in any vacuum man can make here on earth, 
after, when most of that lovely city was burnt to the and where, as Dr. Ley says, any single particle of air would 
und. after some 25,000 of the new missiles had been have to travel for five miles before it met its next-door - 
ired at it, In 1813 we. attacked Danzig three times with pejghbour. _ 
kets and, at the third onslaught, the city surrendered after = Month after month, year after year, rockets large and 
tores of food had gone up in flames, Then the British. small—quite apart from all the deadly rocket missiles one 


“doubtedly restricted the use of the new war rocket, although © 


\ 


~ me creatures descend from the upper regions. Long before the 
Washington =. 2) spent rocket crashes to earth these miniature space-men are 


Congréve rocket, and on their parachutes. 

These rockets and these experiments are still only a begin- 
ning. By the time we celebrate the two hundredth anniversary 
of the Congreve rocket, its descendant will be taking up 
human pilots en route for who knows where.—Home Service 
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t _ Armchair Cricket, a B.B.C. guide to cricket commentaries 
mbarded Fort by Brian Johnston and Roy Webber, has just been pub- 

rican named lished as an illustrated booklet, price 3s. It contains ground 
plans of the test match grounds and a loose leaf insert 
showing the lay-out of a cricket field. 


Is there a place 
in your life 
— for books ? 


Do you collect books as some people collect ties? Do people say just before your birthday “I wonder if he's 
got that one?” Are you a life-member of the best book clubs ?.. . an avid reader of the . 

reviews ? Would you, in fact, rather read a book ? Then, sir, or madam, you lead a very enviable life 

uncomplicated probably by any problem save one — what to do with the books when you've read them. 


Have you noticed how they tend to pile up around you, gathering dust and saucer stains ? Have you 
counted the number of times you have to move them even to find a place to sit ? Clearly the time has come for 
you to take the only sensible course. Grow your library under glass. Give it the dignity it deserves. 

Give it protection . . . and presentation. Give it, in short, the distinction of a Minty Sectional Bookcase. 2 


Made almost entirely from solid oak, walnut or mahogany, with sliding doors, to'a design that is compact and 
clean and quite timeless, sectional bookcases by Minty can be started for as little as £9.3.6. and ae bain’ ' 

enlarged with your library. They are available only from Minty Limited and deferred terms are available sp? 
if you wish. Make a note on the nearest fly-leaf . ..‘ see about Minty Bookcases’.  ~ ida?) Sate aaa 


IVI EIN T Y—the bookcases that grow on you~ Sere te 
| , Uf you cannot call, or prefer to read before you buy, please write for full particulars es oe a 
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d to he aeieted ¢ Dart: eat Wkae 3 career— 
ower | from 1700 to 1722. In these years Walpole 
d not only to climb to the top of the political tree, 
make enough money to live on the scale of a million- 
As told by Dr. Plumb, for the first time so far as the — 
ncial | side is concerned, it is an i absorbing: ‘though not 
ictly an improving ‘story., : 
ally brought up as a younger son ia only ened 
Church by the death of his elder brother, ‘Walpole _ 
ed in 1700, at the age of twenty-four, to the family — 
5 a seat in ‘Parliament, and a leading position among 
Ik Whigs. His estate nominally brought in £2,000 per. 
n, but two life annuities, his mother’s jointure, the 
tenance of his brothers and sisters, land tax at 4s. in the 
a succession of general elections, an expensive wife and 
own extravagant tastes, made large inroads into his 
some and he was soon heavily. in debt. From 1708 to 
0 his needs were relieved by office, but for the rest of 
reign he was in opposition, and by the accession of — 


- 


e deliberately chosen the subordinate but extremely — 
rative office of Paymaster-General. in preference to a 
post ‘because he was very lean and needed to get 
me fat-on his bones’. The effects on his finances, as 
closed by his surviving account books, were striking. 

Suddenly he had become vastly rich. From 3-August 1714 
9 3 October 1717, £109,208 4. 9d. passed through Walpole’s 
ands and of this £61,778 14. 9d. was invested, the -rest 
pent, and for the money spent there was little to show, 
ractically no pictures, jewellery or furniture; the sums spent- 
nm building: -were trivial’. The bulk of this flood of money 
eems to have reached Walpole i in'the form of banknotes. Dr. 

umb cannot explain why it arrived in this form, where it 
ame from, how much of it represented surpluses which the 
aymasters. were: allowed. to use for their own’ benefit, or~ 
vhy it continued not only after Walpole had: left the Pile 
Yifice for the. ‘Treasury, but for some. months: after: he hed 
one out of office and. into opposition. 2 Ete 


| The. great. expansion in’ -Walpole’s wealth in A714 was- 
eflected-in his style of. living. He gave up the house in 
Dover Street where he had lived for tem years; and took a 
arger one in Arlington, Street | at a rent of £300 p.a. He 
so acquired, as a perquisite of his office, ‘Orford: House: in 
Shelsea, with a garden running down td: the! river, which he. 
xpanded: and embellished, as far as possible at the public 
xpense, building an orangery, an embankment and. * a aanhles. 
errace upon which he loved to” walk in: theevening air’.: 


In view of these increased commitments. ‘his loss. of office 
b 1717 came to him not only as a political setback but, as 
Dr. Plumb says, a personal disaster. For two. years he lived 
mn the capital he had made as Paymaster, but by the end - 
1719 it was clear that ‘another two: or three years of 
spposition would reduce him to desperate straits. He could - 
20t continue to live without office’, This,.it seems, was the 
real explanation of the remarkably poor bargain he made 
with the government early i in 1720 when, only a few months 
after his triumph over sag erin 8 he agreed to call 
8 opposition in return for his old position as Paymaster - 
der of the House of Commons withotit’a seat’ in spe 


led to Ss We ie, Pai cucen 


Sea shares, © fekae out scl efor 
ught fs before it broke, and incurred 


lay hands on, regardless of price and 


rge I he was again so deeply in debt that he seems to—. 


Walpole rejoined the government on the eve Ps ‘the Pao : 
crisis pasts 


waa 8 Mstanciat loss from these 1 transactions. He ‘made his money _ “ 
or Bet buying Royal African Company and insurance shares, 
a which rose even more rapidly than those of the South Sea | 


_ Company, turning his gains into real estate in Norfolk, 
where he spent money like water, buying everything he could 
more than doubling — 

and possibly trebling his rent roll’. 
Dr. Plumb has succeeded in -writing a most remarkable 
_ book which is also an important and original contribution 
to its subject. With great skill and lucidity he sets out the 
complicated financial and political facts of _Walpole’s early © 


. career, never allowing his theme to be lost in the details of — 


the history of the period. There are,-it is true, one or two 
points which might be reconsidered in a new edition. For 


example, rightly reacting against the excessive importance — 


sometimes attached to George I’s ignorance of English, Dr. 


Plumb: rejects the well-known story of Walpole’s talking to | 
othe King in Latin, dismissing Horace Walpole’s testimony — 


on the ground that it only occurs in his Reminiscences, " 
which were written when he was nearly eighty, and also that | 
of Bonet, the Prussian Resident in London, on the curious 
ground that he gives Walpole a knighthood which he did 
not then possess. But Horace Walpole first tells the story in 


a note, probably appended about 1755, to a letter written to | 


Mann in 1742, only a few months after Sir Robert’s fall, 


in which ‘he states that his father did not speak a word - 
of any language but English or Latin; while in Bonet’s 
is an abbreviation, 


reference to Sir Robert the prefix ‘Sr’ 
not, as Dr. Plumb appears to suppose, of ‘Sir’, but of 
“Sieur ’, 1.e., the French for ‘ Mr.’ Again, Dr. Plumb rejects 
the very vivid and circumstantial account given by Sir. 
Robert’s brother of the scene with George I when Walpole 
resigned his seals of office in 1717 as ‘ an unlikely story and 
‘more probably the figment of an old man’s memory ’, though 
according to Michael it is also attested by Hoffman, the 
Imperial: Resident, whose account confirms that George I 
habitually talked to Walpole in Latin. These are, however, — 
very minor blemishes in the opening volume of a work 
which promises to he one of the best-histrical ee 
of our time. : 


Heaven and Hell By Aldous Pieters 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


This short essay is a sequel to The Doors of Perception, 
another essay published two years ago which described Mr. 
- Huxley’s experiences on taking the drug mescalin. The result ~ 
of that experiment was an extraordinarily heightened visual 
awareness, which: gave Mr. Huxley, what he was pleased to” 
_call ‘ a sacramental. vision of reality’. Other people have since - 
experimented with the drug and have felt rather sick. 


In this new essay: Mr. Huxley considers ‘other methods of 
_ ., visionary transportation and attempts to relate a wide range 


of experiments: from -visions under the influence of various 
“drugs to hypnosis and mystical» afflatus. Mr: Huxley once 


Pitessed that his favourite bedside book was the Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica, and he has a genius for presenting out-of- 
the-way facts in an entrancing style. He interprets some of 
these facts very ingeniously, as when he suggests that ‘the 
object of the physical mortifications practised by medieval 
ascetics was to induce visions. ‘The beatings were the 
equivalent of fairly extensive surgery without anaesthetics, 
and their effects on the body chemistry of the penitent were 
considerable. Large quantities of histamine and adrenalin 
were released, while the whip was actually being plied; and 


are Becks for a eee number er abnormal jaeioees and 


‘ 


~~ 


_ after Aristotle. ..is still to be written’. This volume is not — 


Volume FE: THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS — 
_ Edited by MARSHALL W. BALDWIN. 


“s Crusades; prepared under the general editorship of the pe 
late Professor John La Monte and his successor Professor — 
- Kenneth Setton of Columbia University. Contributors to - 


An | Elizabethan : Sir Horatio Palavicino 


and espionage during the critical decade 1585-95. His 
_- career is of interest and importance not merely for its own 


_ Edited. by y L. C MARTIN 638, net 


_ Intr oduced by 8. C. ‘ROBERTS - 


‘Hard Times eis 2 eee 


Political and cee $36 1 B.C.“ ok dD. ‘337 
Translated, with intr oductions, notes, and essays, Sure 


by SIR ERNEST BARKER J j © 
It has been said that ‘ a history of Greek political theories - 


that history, but it is puendes to provide material for it. 


saebs Lae 3 , 50s. net 
A History of ‘the Crusades 


Sg IoD Séorr. 


“and RICHARD Huanes i 
The First Hundred Years opens a five-volume history of the — 


this volume include Professor Sir H. A. R. Gibb, Professor - 
Bernard: Lewis, ‘and the Hon. Steven Runciman. Ss 


(University of Peniigylyanta Press) Illustrated 968. net ; 


Myr a aca dd ing glimpse behind the scenes 


_ by LAWRENCE STONE . ree Be Ny _ total war.’ 
_.» This book tr aces ‘the career of a Geioesh SPER SS who. 


became a member ot the Elizabethan landed gentry after = eS | 
he had play ed a prominent part in English foreign policy — 


~ miles per hour in f 1 upper ai 
b : 


sake, but for the light it throws on the Workings of” rat earthly ly tre 


Elizabethan Dohisies; trade, EAE and social movements, aI 


< 458. nets 
OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS | 


The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick 


‘The Poetical Works of John Milton 


Volume II- Paradise Regain’d, Samson Agonistes, 2 
Poems Upon Sever al Occasions, both English and — 
Latin 


Edited i eee ‘DARBISHIRE viens 35s. met 
Volume I: Paradise Lost, ‘Sigs 808. net 
THE NEW OXFORD ILLUSTRATED DICKENS 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood < 


Introduced by DINGLE FOOT of Venere 
aa i in cloth, 10s. 6d. net, and écr ase leather, 
De te ee fgg gilt top, 21s. net 


a £  aik  ie REN ty 


The Hero. in Eclipse in Vietorian Fiction 


by MARIOPRAZ 


T: ranslated fr om the Tinsel by ANGUS DAVIDSON 


‘In this valuable and original contribution to Victorian 
studies by the author of The Romantic Agony (second wert © 
edition, 35s. net), Mario Praz proceeds from an introductory — 


section on the relationships between genre painting and = 33 
the novel; traces how Romanticism ‘tured ‘Bourgeois’ | WASHINGTON HOTEL 4 
-in the writings of Coleridge and Wordsworth, Scott; Lamb, / 
De Quincey, Peacock, and Macaulay; and then undertakes * Curzon Str eet, loans W. 1 
a full consideration of the diminishing stature of the hero Wee A Ax 
in Dickens, Bees Trollope aud George Eliot. Neen 4 fs : 
Illustrated 408, net ; 


Oxford Universi ity Press 


: Huxley equates hal 
ee : ‘God's RS 
‘World of visionary experience’. What a material- 
ic of his distinguished family might describe as 
di stortion of normal vision, he would have us accept as 
: rience, beyond time, of union with the divine 
iad ’. As always in such books of revelation; it- is difficult 
se ee the leap is.made—not between Hell and Heaven, 
r one vision implies the other—but between mundane 
tics and what Mr. Huxley calls ‘the Clear Light’. For 
ose who indulge in such: spiritual acrobatics, the essay will 
> of profound interest; the sceptic- will dismiss ‘it as one of 
| Ie curiosities of literature. ae 
Stonehenge. By R. ie C. Atkinson. 
4 ‘Hamish Hamilton. 16s. 
Tt is book is like a breath of fresh air from the downs. The 
author has an intimate knowledge - of Stonehenge and, with 


2 who made that most remarkable discovery of carved 
Teprésentations of bronze axes on the faces of the stones. 
This was the result of a photographical survey 
yf the stones, undertaken in conjunction with a care- 
fully planned programme of excavation. That programme is 
ill incomplete and unpublished, so that some of its results 
appear for the first time in this book. 

After a short chapter on the setting of Stonehenge in its 


; for there is much more besides the great stones them- 
Bives, which are the last of a series of constructions on: the 
site, An account is given of the three main periods reyealed 
by excavation: ' the original neolithic sanctuary enclosed 
ithin a ditch, with its circle of cremation burials in the 
Aubrey holes; the Avenue and the double circle of blue 
stones whose holes were found in 1954, attributed to the 
i el arrived Beaker Folk and dated 1700-1600 B.c.; and 
last of all the stones as they are today. This last period is 
sub-divided into three phases, all of them assigned to the 
ronze Age and to the fifteenth century B.c. An important 
apter follows on the methods of construction, the transport 
of the blue stones from Pembrokeshire and of the sarcens 
from the Marlborough Downs, the tooling of their surfaces. 
ir erection and the carvings. . 
 In-so lively a book there are bound to be matters “of con 
versy. The author is the first to suggest a route by which 
ie sarcens were brought there. Surely, however, he is wrong 
9 faveur a route via the Deyizes road, Etchilhampton and 
Lydeway, when: the Ridgeway route, which is shorter, 
was available. That route avoids the mile or two of bad low 
lan land \in the middle of the Vale of Pewsey. May not the 
te dilapidation of the south-west quadrant of Stone- 
enge be due to the prevailing winds and rain from that 
tion? The Mycenaean character of the carved dagger 
is not, in the present writer’s opinion,. fully established; 
there are other parallels nearer. The action of earthworms 
in burying. surface objects might well be elaborated in an 
appendix. Tentative plans of each successive phase would be 
elpful. The separation of earlier long barrows from long 
chamberal cairns, accepted by the author and some other 
students, does not seem justified by the evidence, nor does 
‘of ‘some three or four centuries’ between the arrival 
the Windmill Hill culture and the (earlier) megaliths. The 
parison between the mortice-and-tenon technique of the 
hons and precisely the same technique in the portal of 
he. postern gate at Mycenae—itself a trilithon—is most 
x; and we should not too hastily dismiss the idea that 


ven bolder is the suggestion that the hypothetical, but 
po: of Wessex: was buried under Silbury 
al barrow has still to be excavated and it 
; but with modern skills not by any 


is colleagues, has unravelled its complicated: story.. It was - 


pocdecape comes an orderly description of what it consists- 


nge may have been designed by a Mycenaean archi-~ 


more difficult rings are —— every 


THE General, oe Karlludwig Opitz (Muller, 10s. ‘6d,): 
~The idea of a Teuton being funny about his army is 


bay no means new. There have been several Good Soldier 


Schweitks to show that humanity is not entirely absent from 
those super-manly chests. They generally deal with the lower 
ranks. Here, however, in this short novel about the war 
(150 large type pages), we are shown a Wehrmacht general 
behaving as if there are other things in life than Pflicht 
and Weltanshauung. ~An agreeable idea. But the dreadful 
cynicism of the author spoils most of his good intentions so 


’ that, at the end, although we have laughed a lot, we suddenly 
, tealise we have been laughing at (virtually) a number of 


people slipping up on banana-skins—and breaking their 
necks. 


In Island in the Sun (Cassell, 16s.) Mr. Alec Waugh writes 
with sure technical skill about a Caribbean island where the 
social values are as subtle as they are in Cheltenham—pre- 
cedence of professions, trade, the country club, the cricket 
club, ‘smart’, ‘unsmart’ parties—but where the Queen, 
through His Excellency at Government House, can alter every- 
thing overnight by an-embossed invitation card. Snobbism 
in such a land has great piquancy, particularly if all the 
petty ambitions and: spites are intensified by the colour bar, 
which His Excellency the Governor wishes to remove. We 
seem to be sitting on a social volcano in the sulphurous 
heat, drinking endless ‘ whisky fizzes’.in the club, waiting 
for the eruption. The arrival of an American go-getting 
journalist provides it. Mr. Waugh has great sympathy for 
the coloured people, representing them by an Oxford-edu- 
cated West Indian who returns from the egalitarian life of the 
English university, where he has been ‘the popular man of 
his year’, a First, a Blue, etc:—to find himself not allowed 
in the club, repressed in his legal career, snubbed by the 
white women, and so forth, 


In Canaille (Peter Davies, 13s. 6d.) Miss Sully has at- 
tempted to repeat the brilliance of her first novel, Canal im 
Moonlight, in two ‘long short stories. Again, she uses the 
milieu of working-class families, where sons sleep in their 
fathers’ beds (does this really still happen in the Welfare 
State?), and mother is always bending over the iron. Again, 
she writes pithily arid unsentimentally about the lot of the 
underdog. But both these stories have lost the attack, the 
viciousness, which gave Canal in Moonlight its Voltairean 
quality. In the second, she enters the domain of dreams, em- 
oloying a number of difficult symbols, But she is a gifted 
writer, and Canaille must be regarded as a part of “ work in 
\rogress ’, a laudable attempt at developing her talent. 


A Contest of Ladies, by William Sansom (Hogarth, 13s 


$d.), consists of fifteen short stories. ‘ For this author’, th 


publishers claim, ‘subjects seem to grow everywhere”. N 
one will deny this. Operating between haberdashers in Rom 


. and pin-striped City gents in Sussex, Mr. Sansom makes : 
‘series of whimsical remarks about the oddity of life. Wha 


he seems to-say is, ‘ Look, how dull are the lives of all thes« 
ordinary people! Iam going to show you that they all have 
at some point, a moment of poetry’. He has been doin: 
his in-his books for so long (and so successfully), that } 
hink he has become ever-confident. He believes he can injec 
‘oetry, fantasy, into everyone. 

The Long View, by Elizabeth Jane Howard (Cape, 15s.) 
might be called ‘ The Woman’s Point of View’. It is one o. 
those long, capable, readable novels about upper middle-clas: 


_ Londoners which women write so well, tearing sheafs from 


the diary of their own experiences. Miss Howard has traced 
the trials and tribulations of a woman who is, in turn, 
maiden, fiancée, wife, lover,. and mother-in-law—dealing 
“vith her relations with the corresponding males, 


ANTHONY RHODES 


The title of the book reviewed in the lower half of column 2, page 


293 of The Listener last’ week was Collected Poems by Kathleen 


Raine (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.). 


or aie } a 


Television Broadcasting . 


- 


DOCUMENTARY ._- 


As WAS FOUND at the last general election, adding visual 
effects to party political broadcasts tends to emphasise per- 
_  sonalities, not policies. The point was made again last week, : 

_ when the Conservatives presented the Home Secretary and 
four back benchers in a question-and-answer session which 


contained elements of ‘Is This Your Problem?’ and find- 


- the-lady. Alternating, the four M.P.s read out questions, the. 


senders’ postcards were screened just to 
~~ 9was no funny -business,-and then Gwilym 


\ 
Paes 


| pees that - there 
ok loyd-George, “as 


‘In the News’ on March 16, with (left to right): the Rt, Hon. 
J. S. Maclay, C.M.G., M.P.,~ Stephen’ McAdden, M.P., Frank 
' Byers (Chairman), Lord Pakenham, and the Rt: Hon. George Brown, 

Y , M.P, => eee : 


if 


er 


- Official spokesman for the evening, came on to give the 
answers. As a formula, it-was not bad if also not original, 


- but. the rotating sequences made it like a game, tempting us 
~to make bets on when the lady M.P. would turn up. One 
“would have been more seriously attentive if really tough 
_ questions had been admitted, the sort of posers that occasion- 

ally come from the back of the hall. Most of those chosen 

Were too obviously cut to fit the occasion. An incorrigible 

statistician in my circle noted that the Home Secretary took 

off his glasses eighteen times and smoothed the hair over 
his ears eleven times during the programme. His merit was. 
that he did not assail us with polemics but spoke quietly and 
naturally, if not always convincingly. That the programme 
was a vote Swinger in any direction one would respectfully 
take leave to doubt. ; 2 


On the whole, the direct contribution of domestic politics 
~ to television has not immensely flattered the democratic idea, 
except possibly at election times. No amount of camera man- 
ipulation, which is limited, ahyhow, has succeeded in making. 


‘In the News’ essentially good television. The most recent — 


edition (Friday, March 16) showed yet again that the pro- 
gramme consists largely of cerebral mime, an adequate mirror 
of parliament, no doubt, but commanding more respect for 
being rather than doing. We shall be deluding ourselves if 
we fancy that ‘In the News’ (B.B.C.) and ‘Free Speech’ 
(Channel 9) are necessarily manifestations of a society in the 
best of health. The chief lessons. of those programmes is that 


+») in,a democracy too many :people live by, Captain Marryat’s 


gift of the gab” and. too few. by, 


more, valuable skills, like 
those we saw the other night in ‘ ; 


Special Enquiry’. — 


x 
~ 


~2 


‘ ne Weekly comments on B.B.C. prog 


Political Views 


~~ year”, 


a hundred ‘and fifty acres. | 


_ cammon, in the meaning of usual, that’ we did not'a little 


m 


It has often been a defect of ‘ Speci 
_ that they contain too many question marks, 
resident narrator, Robert Reid, seems to be as 
formation rather than giving it.. The progran 
unions which preceded the one on agriculture 
with questions, enough to make another full-I 
ramme had they been answered. ‘ Special Enquiry 
nd redeemed that fault and restored — usto 
standard of the series. For its purpose the film c 
been used with great good sense, adorning our 
with many attractive shots of rural England on 1 
» another spring. They made. us tolerant<of the prosaic it 
-. formation belonging to the -sort ‘of survey which “ Speci 
~ Enquiry” was engaged in: ‘50,000 farms gone out of cult 
_ vation in recent years’, ‘25,000 mien leaving the land ever 
» * 36,000. acres a year lost to housing estates, aerc 
_ dromes, military establishments, opencast mining, etc *. De 
‘spite the gloomy catalogue, there was a fairly optimisti 
“summing up by Tristram Beresford, ‘speaking as‘a farmer ¢ 


For numerous viewers, including farmers, the televisio 
subject of the week was the credit ‘squeeze, adroitly handle 
by Woodrow Wyatt in ‘Panorama’. As typical victims, h 
interviewed a catering’ firm’s managing director, a radio an 
television dealer, a television-set manufacturer, a hire 
purchase financier; and a trade-group representative, toppin: 
them with a banker and the chairman of the London Stoc 
Exchange. It was good television in its human as well as it 

_ topical and fiscal aspects. The banker was Lord Pakenham 
enthroned in a high-backed, board-room chair and, in th 
circumstances, not looking every inch a socialist, though h 
exuded the warmest sympathy for squeeze sufferers. Wood 
row Wyatt continues to bring a welcome dash of brisknes 
to a programme which is increasingly overborne by Richar: 
Dimbleby’s dogged conformity. Dimbleby has done. an’ 
amount of good work for television but he seems to be com 
mitted now to the careful conduct of an alderman who hope 
for a: baronetcy, at least. The result is a dull. probability 
which it-is not television’s business to encourage. 
S tiles --. REGINALD Pounp. 


Dame Plunker’s Doggie 
‘UNLESS THE THIRD instalment of Francis Durbridge’ 
excellent serial ‘My Friend Charles’ reveals unexpectec 
reversions to classical standards in drama, the accoladé€ fot 
the best play of the week starting March. 18 must inevitably 
go to ‘Drink, Doggie, Drink’, by Philip Mackie. On re. 
reading this stark statement I see that it unwittingly form: 
a self-contained piece of television criticism, lapidary and 
sufficient, However, unless we are to rake over the dim fires 
of ‘Plain and Fancy’ or say yet again how like Jane Eyre 
Miss Slater manages to look, and how Stanley Baker does his 
best with that Daphne du Maurier prototype male, Rochester, 
it is ‘Drink, Doggie, Drink’ or nothing. sag 10 RETIN 
This play was archly subtitled as being ‘for and partly 
about’ television: which struck some of my fellow hacks as 
mighty daring. ‘Now, Lime Grove satirises itself ’—from 
strength, it was implied in some quarters. But television 
iokee about television ‘are only slightly less frequent than 
ight Programme jokes about television, Where would all 
our Terry Thomases and Askeys be without the jape about 
ormal Service being resumed, etc., etc. ?~ True, ‘a whole 
“play devoted'to mocking the antics (or perhaps even extol- 
‘ling the dramati¢ ‘terisions) of Lime* Grove is not ‘so very 


DRAMA _ te 


ip 


P9356 


right) ae = Doggie, tle on ag 18, ‘ee (left to 
tight) Robin ey as Christopher Tharpé, oll leton as 
Maria, Alexander Gauge esac HE Sturdy, and Fabia Drake as 


raise our lowering eyebrows. ‘ Drink, Doggie, Drink’ con- 
tained in fact one most amusing scene whére Alexander 
Gauge, that professionally corpulent and angry comedian, was 


_. seen as a famous Gilbertian ‘ television 1 personality ’ meeting 


> 


his Waterloo in the immense shape of Plunker, the sort 
of Grande Dame who is more than a fictional figment of the 
British small-town life and who, in the likeness of Miss Fabia 
Drake, faced-up to the television visitant like a branch-line 
engine refusing to make way for the down express. But tele- 
vision and its effects on local life seemed to me to have 
been rather obviously grafted on to what was in essence 
just.another of those country-cottage, West End plays about 
a village feud, with type after type—aged virgin, don’t-rightly- 
know-sur-yokel, seedy squire, pretty niece, and, of course, 
Mrs. Plunker in person — stepping in through the french 
windows one after another. 

The feud was centred on a pets’ drinking trough, which the 
new tenant of the cottage, a singularly ill mannered poet 
called Christopher Tharpe, wished taken away from his front 
gate. It bore a feeble poetic inscription by the local dragon 
herself. At a meeting of the poetry society, under Mary 
Merrall’s quavering chairmanship, open war on the meaning 
of poetry was joined between the new arrival (Robin Bailey) 
and the authoress of ‘Doggie’. It was a funny scene, and 
the camera played, with not too much insistence, on the be- 
wildered faces of the good people of Shipton as they listened 
to the ‘ modern stuff "Douglas Wilmer’s uncomprehending 
stare was wonderfully caught. Anyone who has ever given a 
lecture anywhere will know that look and the glazed, not 
unfriendly but. desperate countenances of the sheep who look 
i and. aré not even fed up. Later, Mr. Bailey hada series 

protean impersonations of the platform: manner—all things 
to all men: and one quite began to like the character (hitherto 
odious)-during this campaign. There was: then the afore- 


~ mentioned television rehearsal and then the piece gracefully 


* subsided. to local - 
Stephen Harrison, with the help of Suppé, kept some rhythm — 


speeches and feeble cheers and bunting. 


going. . 
* There’s nowt so queer -as folk’, “Somehow: there ought 
to be a less stagey and more characteristic view of English 
life somewhere in the: dramatic outpourings of B.B:C. tele- 
vision._ Perhaps Mr. Titlark (Bernard Miles) comes as near 
as anyone. Frankly, I have ceased to believe in the Groves— 
could not some of them start to die, like that ‘Mrs, Archer’ 
who pulled in such a splendid crop of floral tributes? One 
_ of the young ones, preferably—as Victor Hays might have 
murmured: ‘ Grove, elle a vécu ce que vivent les Groves... 
for years and years and years.’ old grandmother, at 
least, must sooner or later have ‘had it’ (as they will say 


pp ndoprine what I believe to be the correct matey idiom 


; 
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add: ‘Roll on’. 
: Pritre Hore-WaLLACcE 
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' Body Blow 
I HAVE ALWAYS DOUBTED whether murder and light comedy 
can mix. Dramatists have a serene faith that they can. Noth- 
ing is easier than to commit a murder (by proxy) and to follow 
it by a game of romps round the body. Here the victim 
becomes a symbol: ‘ Let x equal the corpse...’ Not that it 
matters: we are to be entranced by the innocent gaieties of w 
and y and, of course; z. .There is no time to shed a tear 
over %. Unluckily, I have a tedious way of remembering 
%. Sentimental, I agree, wholly illogical. But it does mar 
my brisk delight in the average murder, and it certainly did 
so in ‘ No Bail For The Judge’ (Home). 

In this piece, which C. E. Webber has taken from a novel 
by Henry Cecil, * is the body of someone called Flossie 
French. She was clearly (to coin a phrase) no better than she 
ought to have been, but her past is as meaningless as her 
present. She is dead: the author has killed her so that he 
can put a High Court judge into the dock and employ a 
curious band of irregulars, led by Hugh Burden, to track 
the real murderer, The judge, Sir Edmund Prout, is as 
much of a symbol as the body. No one, I am sure, believed 
for a moment that he had killed Flossie; but the police 
and the Lord Chief Justice and the Attorney-General, and a 
few others, formed a solemn conspiracy in the matter, Sir 
Edwin enters the Old Bailey dock in order that Mr. Burden 
can stop the trial. I ought to refer to him by his fictional 
name; but Mr. Burden is too resolute a personality to be 
hidden as y or z. The young man whose past seems to be 
ambiguous, but whose future is magnificently safe, is the kind 
of part he acts with a swift pleasure, though he could not 
persuade me in “No Bail’ that he really worried about the 
murder of Flossie French. All he wanted to do was to whisk 
Sir Edwin from the dock. 

He does, and I admit that it makes a reasonably exciting 
play, though the author has insisted that cheerfulness must 
break in when least expected. With Flossie on the mind, 
it was hard to become acclimatised to the enjoyable idiocies 
of D. A. Clarke-Smith as a Colonel (retired) who kept on 
saying ‘ My dear fella’; and who was obviously called ‘ Brain’ 
because it was an equipment he signally lacked. 


The answer is that nobody in his senses would mourn for 
Flossie, just as none would ask whether the Judge’s daughter 
—acted by Monica Grey with a most engaging desperate can- 
dour—wold be likely to agree to Mr. Burden’s method of 
crime detection. All we had to do was to sit quietly, and to 
wait for Sir Edwin to be taken from the dock and re- 
launched. (Mr. Burden does not make that jest; but I was 
quite prepared for it.) Towards the end, I began to’ feel 
sorry for the real murderer, played by Leslie Perrins with 
angry desperation; one could: almost hear the sweat as it 
beaded. his brow. At length the dramatist disposed of him 
and: his accomplice in a couple-of speeches—two more bodies 
added to the pile—and we passed to the unlikely. matrimonial - 
plans of Mr. Burden. - Nobody gave another thought to 
Flossie French. . It was all rich fun—that was obvious: I had 
not spent a-gayer hour and a half in the neighbourhood of a 
body, even if the doubt crept in now and then that it might 
not be all as rich as it seemed. In the background was an 
uncomfortable picture of x. But why go on? Don’t be morbid, 
my dear fella. Join Mr. Cecil, Mr. Webber, their producer 
fa B, Fortuin), and the cast in the Old Bailey Walk. Noth- 
ing but a Comedy-Thriller after all, and radiogenic. 

There. were no bodies in ‘ Life With the Lyons’ (Light), 
though at one stage I would have welcomed them. You-must 
be in the mood for this programme which, at its least inspired, 
can be as trying as anything on the air: ‘ What’s that? ’— 
It’s a Welsh rarebit ’—‘ Well, I hope the Welsh people don’t 

of it’. Not much inspiration in the last programme: Mr. 
urden could well have looked in and directed everyone (in 
a gently sinister way) to Briggs Building, Mayfair. 
J. C. TREwIN 


What exactly isa | Tape Recorder? _ 


Let's start by saying what it is not . 
A tape recorder is not a machine which ticks out t Soar prices... 
It does not provide the ticker tape which is such a ere of the 
New York welcome to famous People. é 
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A tape recorder is a machine which records? is cece! spina musical ae 
living sounds. And plays them. back absolutely true to life. In fact, a tape recorder 
is something that can be either very useful, absolutely essential, or just downright, 
good entertainment for practically every person you can think of. 

The tape on which the music is recorded can be stored easily and is ‘unbreakable’, fi 
All tape is ‘long-playing’—and it doesn’t wear out. For the family man a tape recorder 
provides a family album in sound, from Baby’s first word to young John’s party piece. 
And speaking of parties—a tape recordér can join in anything; from »Consequences’ to 

Musical Chairs’. It can give you music for dancing or even provide the Be aes ip 
for ‘Knees Up Mother Brown’ (if you feel that way inclined). 

For the business man a tape recorder brings more efficiency. It helps him save time, 
helps him by recording important meetings verbatim, takes dictation, reduces ae “y 5 mee at, HER ah, 
routine trivialities. The truth is, that whatever your walk of life, ‘a tape recorder is. an- __ Mlustrated above is the Model TK 820/3D_ 
asset: either socially, or in business, or at home. Possibly all three combined. = 98 QNS. Plus microphone from 6} ema. 
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as 
mon oncle est d’une forme| - DECENTRALISATION 


» UNCLE» “OF A c= SHAPE © 
qui lui est fort familiére H tartins Bask has made friendly 
qu TO HIM MOST - FAMILIAR ’ A personal approach a particular 
_ feature of its service to customers. 
‘mais qui est tout a fait The Hani pen of Saco 
BUT WHICH an” LURE RLY foo 8 ation of control into clearly defin- 
‘ ed districts, with local Boards of 
-inconnue dans fe monde Diners tak Tesla 
UNKNOWN : bE Se Managers in each District, ensures 


the full advantage of local kpow- 
ledge and with the care and 
Viet a vith consideration of your branch 
ee = Ss = saa manager, the ~pectonal touch ” 

. 2 ae ; is achieved. a 
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de la Basse-Cour. | 


: ap eateete WORLD. 


SIR, _ LET US UNCORK ~- Head Office bic ae ers eS 
cet oeuf | MARTINS © BANK ‘LIMITED — 

ae THAT EGG! Leeds Dintsicg Ofna). =) ets ee ‘Park Row, 1 - 

-Precede memorable meals with a glass or two of “Wonks soe: : : afoce 3 4, behets: ee 3 


Dubonnet and your appetite will be the keener while 
-your liver will be inviolable. Dubonnet is equally 
acceptable as a short or long drink— with or without 
gin. Suit your mood and the occasion. 


- Midland District Office: -. 9%, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


North- Eastern District Office : ‘22, Grey Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne;1 
London District offi ice: 68, Lombard Street, E.03 oh 


*) | HEAD OFFICE: 4; WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 
y DOES Nor AFFECT THE LIVER a Totat Assets fas ai at 31st December, 1955) ‘4342791, ow : f 
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by Ali Akbar patie tis Sievers 
ogies Of music he played sounded like an inspired provisation. Each 
"S eciali ts, many 1lead- piece began quietly, expanded and, gaining impetus and pace, 
aoe ut there is one vital difference attained a frenzied climax, which yet always seemed to be 
he B.BC. and | school : pee nances is not compul- intellectually controlled. One never had the impression that, 
body (except me) need listen. The result is far- spontaneous though it seemed, the dazzling display ever got 
Unlike the schoolmaster, the B.B.C. bores us at its out of hand. Hearing these pieces, a listener, without learn- 
3 
twist of the wrist and we are shut of it: its only ing in oriental conventions, might find the effect too repetitive, 
ope i ttract us. ‘It must offer an alluring variety, avoid ut he could hardly fail to find them-exciting, 
awelcome repetition, never persist with a subject till we are. The Pakistani musician’s performance has also excited 
: y grounded in it. And how could it, when there are Edmund Rubbra, stimulating him to compose a new piano- 
‘teen hours i ina listening, day? The result of forte concerto which reflects, though it in no way imitates, the 
te of things is that much ‘of what we sarod-player’s musical scheme. Not that Rubbra has changed 
in at one ear and out at the other, and when his own individual form of ‘composition, which has been based 
‘moments I allow myself to contemplate thisI am jn all his recent important compositions upon a quasi- . 
- the gigantic waste. But actually it is not as bad improvisational expansion of a germinal idea. But in the 
‘The memory has a trick of catching and keeping new concerto, which received its first performance in last 
‘that attract it, the fragments. accumulate and com- ‘Wednesday’s symphony concert at the Royal Festival Hall, 
store of. ‘knowledge slowly i increases. the first movement, at least, closely followed the sarod-player’s 
the fine series on ‘ Roman Britain’ the Home scheme of expanding a short theme and at the same time 
‘two occasions employed a device for cutting building up a cumulative tension and sense of excitement by 
: wastage by giving, on the evening preceding a 4 combination of gathering speed and growing complexity of 
‘Roman Britain’ instalment, a programme ‘which amplified texture. The sound of the plucked Indian instrument was 
and threw light on te Before the first instalment, ‘ Who occasionally suggested not merely by the brilliant figurations — 
Were the Britons ?’, we were given a discussion in ‘The of the pianoforte part, but by touches of orchestral colour 
Archzeologist ” on Maiden Castle, the British stronghold cap-. from the brighter percussion-instruments, 
d by Vespasian, and later we were given an excellent pro- __.. The wonder is that this first movement, called Conn ; 
€ on ‘The Roman Army’ which was first-rate Prepares. to indicate the growing length of its. paragraphs (like the 
¢‘ The Army of Occupation’, number three of ‘Roman increasing length of the stalks in a flower-head or ‘corymb), 
in in’, which followed next evening. The effect of this did not sound like a rhapsodical outpouring, impassioned 
method was that the listener who heard these pairs of talks put shapeless. Rubbra has evolved for himself -a personal — 
retained not a mere smattering but a vivid, deralied, and not style in symphonic form, related perhaps to that of Sibelius, 
3 ~ easily forgotten impression. syed ~ 2 bute t absolutely individual in manner.’ By its means he creates 
_ Last week we reached the “penultimate programme of a sense of organic growth, as though the music were taking 
— €Roman Britair , called ‘ The Top-Heavy State’.. In it, shape as we listen—and the point is that it does take shape. 
; Morris, C. E. Stevens, E, ‘A, Thompson, and Sir Morti- In this new work all three movements are evolved: from the 
} heeler, described the gradual break-up of the western initial idea. Yet the unity of the whole does not seem 
a enti which led to the withdrawal of the. Romans from _ to ‘be arbitrarily imposed upon’ it, as in Franck’s ‘ cyclic’ 
- Britain. In Rome a vastly swollen, civil service had led to compositions. This may be due to the fact that the germ- 
_ intrigue and corruption and there was a corresponding: short--, idea is not a ‘ theme’ in the full sense (i.e., with a recognisable 
e age of manpower for agriculture and the army. The Roman melodic shape), but consists of a rhythmical repetition of one 
armies in Britain and other countries were, ‘besides, reduced note and the interval of a third (minor at first, but major in 
_ by widespread desertion. Soldiers. began-to find that life later contexts). So the unity is achieved by latent rhythmical 
among ‘ the barbarians’ was much easier than the hard life and harmonic motifs,.and also by respect for the classical 
in the Roman army. To make matters worse, there were principle of tonality, the central key being G. 
rebellions in Gaul, Spain, and perhaps in Britain also. In As a concerto for pianoforte and orchestra) the work is com- 
: Rome the disintegration was not only physical but moral. pletely successful. The writing for the soloist is brilliant 
Public spirit ceased to exist: it was a case of.every man for and effective, and it was beautifully played with a fine sense 
3 himself. In the civil service it was easy by corrupt practice of its glitter as well as of its lyricism by Denis Matthews. 
~ to get 1 rich quickly, and the tax-collector could be bribed. In And the orchestral writing is transparent and well conceived 
Britain, too, the rich no longer gave money for the building © to support and contrast with the pianoforte. Finally the three ~ 
of temples and public institutions in the towns. They pre- movements, while conforming to the conventions of the 
_ ferred to spend their money on. themselves, to build large romantic concerto-form, fill it with fresh and original music 
_. villas in the country while the towns fell into ruin. Finally, —nowhere more so than in the slow movement, which opens, 
when the Roman army and civil service moved out, Britain like Beethoven’s in his G major Concerto, with a dialogue 
x ‘was left. stranded like a lorry deprived ofitsengine. between soloist and strings. Rubbra’s Andante is more con- 
_* ‘This series, in my view, has been one of the most success- | templative than Beethoven’s dramatic movement, but that the 
ful we have had. It has kept up a high level of interest two movements can be mentioned in the same sentence with- 


} 
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throughout, by simply leaving three or four people to talk, out reducing the new one to insignificance is a measure of 

and omitting features, noises, and all those adventitious aids Rubbra’s achievement. 

which are supposed to please Home Service listeners. But In this concert Sir Malcolm) Sargent also conducted Verdi’s 
_ do they? Asa Home Service listener I find that they usually ‘Te Deum’ and Vaughan Williams’ ‘Dona nobis pacem’. 
deprive Becgrannts of this kind of the Teality they might The performance of Verdi’s work was somewhat lacking in 
have had. — tension, owing, I think, to the pace being just a shade too 
Wednesday of last week was the four-hundredth anhiversary slow. There was also some loss of pitch at the end of the 

the burning at the stake of Thomas Cranmer. Three talks a capella passage in the middle. Vaughan Williams’ cantata 
voted to him of which I heard ‘Thomas ‘Cranmer, went better. But as a composition it does not seem quite 
bishop and Martyr’ by Bishop Wand, an excellent pre- coherent musically, especially in the fifth section with its 
ation of Cranmer’s life and character which roused one’s scraps of biblical texts, and that despite its recurrent leading 

y for a simple, good, and unambitious scholar — motif. But there is noble music in it. © 
: _ MARTIN ARMSTRONG | : : DyNELEY Hussry 
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A truly carefree holiday — with pore fons the = herabs, 
yet with the spirit of adventure always in the air. That is 
the promise ofa P & O cruise! At every port of ‘all, 
new discoveries await you... the chance to explore — 
historic cities, to delight in the colourful gaiety of 
excitingly romantic places. And all the while, your 
home is a splendidly spacious ship — with boundless 
scope for the energetic and a place in the sun for those 
who seek to relax. All this is yours when you come 
cruising with P & O. 


P FIRST CLASS ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE : EST. Feith 


“eer Gots a ‘Member of the Building Societies? Association) - 
Come cruisin ig WI ‘th »@ 1s Write for details, accounts and cones form to rs 


Ask your Libkae Travel yes jor Details. 
P.& O. 14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1- WHITEHALL 4444 
y 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 - AVENUE 8000 © 
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: the medium-sized Building Societies. aa 
each Investor is £5, 000. Smaller sums, down . 
to £15 ee she yeran! 
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Si instantly - raed ; 
< Scconieeas OF sae ee . 
a 72 fS se rS ee : just too busy 3 4 

aoe. or an ote | toremember...? _ ; 
Be HARRIS_ TWEED : 


PO masterpiece of Man and Nature 
. THIS IS. ‘HOW - ye 


Ss acd for ca Hast Tweed Trade Mark: 
It is approved by the Board. of. Trade‘as fer” 
a ' Certification. Mark; _and, ‘guarantees: ee 


ere bet 


dyed, handwoven ‘eal finished Gn the £ 


' Outer Hebrides. No other tweed is en= ere 
titled to ‘bear this Mark. te * HARRIS TWEED we 
AEE RIS fi ee as a He rea 
HAND WOVEN a |r 
tH Mikwamd ©. LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CATH 


| Visit us on Stand No. 
D.30 at the Sees! 
Equipment Exhibition. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL on THE ~ 
GARMENT 
NN Issued by ie 1p n 

THE HARRIS TWEED Pn wigs at 


FONADEK (anansan) up. DEPT. vive ROAD 
Phone: Panhoeree GP 


ton ou are ‘cooking a et tart 
Sani at ‘the same time the custard, 


istard is 
and the sad will one ong | it. For: one pint of 
you seas eran tin et is. at least. one-and-a~ 


€ coaxing sad: without -a. 
» your-rollinig” pin and drop > 
droop over the edges with plenty of — 
z ‘into the shape of the tin and — 
“mus be careful not to ‘stretch it or 
et it here;or your custard will leak. 
“When it is cooked it must be firm enough to cut with a> 


~ short. pint of milk. It is. the whites of ‘the: eggs which | give 
the. all-important - firmness. 

The method: add one ounce of caster sugar to the three 

_ eggs. Beat together with a fork just sufficiently to blend the 

. _ yokes and the whites ‘thoroughly. Stir in the. pint. of cold 

“milk, flavoured with a little vanilla. If you know just which 

_ part of your oven is hottest and how to control it, then the 

most preeaeeetnry tart. is made oF poking, the raw mixture 


a 
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2 Crossword No. 1 348 
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Ee the. raw y pastry. ‘To do im on the hens. of he tart 


Kate Errant. x 


—s 


by brushing it with a little white of egg. Strain» the mixture > 
through a sieve, so that you keep back any tiny threads of 


_ albumen in the egg whites. Sprinkle with grated nutmeg and 
put the tart on-a baking sheet which has been heated with the 


oven to a. temperature of 425 degrees, or mark 7. Leave it 
for ten minutes, when the pastry should be colouring and | 


“be firm to the touch, but the custard protected by the pastry 


will ‘not yet have begun to thicken. After this ten minutes 
in the oven, move it off the baking sheet to a grid ina | 
cooler part of the oven, lower the temperature to 300 degrees, 

or mark,2, and cook till the custard is firm to the touch and — 


turning golden: on: top. This will bE about twenty-five to 


~ thirty minutes. seek : 
. Beh te —Home Service 


Notes on Contiibuices Fee ; 


Ww. MacMAHON BALL (page 303): Professor of. Political Science, 
». «Melbourne University; author of Fapan, Enemy or Ally? etc. 


- tes: Soa 


knife; and T like to use for a seven-inch tin three. eggs to a “C R. HEWITT ‘page 306): formerly a Chief Inspector of City of 
-» London Police; author of Towards My Neighbour, etc. 


ae RT. REV. AND RT. HON. J. W. C. WAND, K.C.V.O, 
_ (page 311): Bishop of London, 1945-55; Canon of. St. Paul’s, 
- 1956; author of Union of Chistendom, etc. — 

W. BRIDGES-ADAMS (page 313): manager and sgoduter, Liver- 
pool Repertory Theatre, 1916-17; producer of many Shakes- 
pearean plays. — 

C. H. GIBBS-SMITH (page 320): Keeper of Extension Services, 

Victoria and Albert Museum; author of A Short History of the 
~ Aeroplane, ete, 
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= iotces (for the first three correct solutions opened): book ae value -30s.,--21s., and ‘128, 64, seapettiiety: 
alee -Closin dates the first post on Thursday, April 5, Entries should be on the. printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed to - 
the E¢ itor of. THE LISTENER, Broadcasting Hotise, London, W.1, marked ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. 
with the. crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
< "The-tetters oe. the lights are to be entered. individtaly in the squares enumerated, Starting at square 27. and ending at tye 60 visitin 
~ Poe it Move all the other squares once only, a quotation (not without interest’ to would-be solvers) is disclosed together with the name 


In all matters connected 
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erent. author, 
We x a e : 7 “5 — CLUES rN 
(a) - ‘(27-49-47-10) Knights of this made a living by perjury / Re 


+ oY? “(6-3-30-21-1-14) ‘Bird suitable for textile. manufacturer's coat of arms, 
i jeer § 


“(S2-2-19-31-26-7-11) Was: ‘Spenser's gallant’ knight’a- greenhorn: ? 
: + (29-54-35-30-15-33-39-23) Aristocratic street brawler 


e). oli cma a He Bet “all the virtues: of Man without his 


ert cee Epp tlet i 
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Solvers are asked to enclose with their solution detafl'g of pte pe ls s route and their He ea of the mactation:: ete, = 


(32- -9-43- -4-10- 18-12) Ancient. weayer dramatist 


See pcb One reason Richard gave = farming: the royal 
realm 


~ (12-54-29-35-33- -13) “Unlock a- peti, ek to. pera a German knight . 
(43-23-22-14-63-21-8) Far Eastern code of chivalry. ~. 


“{k) — « (64-51-7-56- 41- 36-53) 113d. better than a remuneration (wide Costard) . 
1). 67-42-13- 17) Rub out of port causes claim for redress - : 


(a) 
(h) 


(a) G- 1-48-44-37-41) Northern: seaduck dragged along ground in eonfu- — 
Bion 
(mn) — (40-20-56-61-57) Compe! half of them to make an enclosure 
(o)*  (4-6-5-31-40-28- 1-9-1), » Trace-holding bar seems to recall juvenile 
pleasures”. _ 2 2. ' 
(p) (35-62-45- 47) Press ‘agency ‘pouch - 
(q) - (60-49-50-25-58) Wreath picked out in mixed rosin — 


(r) Rew Chaney Low-lying meadow evokes exclaniations of taba and 
, isgust 


(17-23 -. 37-36-53- 64) Though black it hak flavour of green tea 
(t): (G9-2-19-15-34-38-52), Tilt ; 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospect 
a University Degree is a good thing to 
have. Youcan obtaina London University 
Degree without going "into residence” 
or attendiag lectures. Itisnecessary only 
to passthree examinations (in some cases 
two). You tan do all reading for thesé 


in yourleisure hourswith the experienced 


help of Wolsey Hall (founded 1894), Com 
ductedbya staff of over 100 Graduate Tu- 
tors, Wolsey Hall Postal Courses have 
enabled thousands of menand women to 
obtain Degrees and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries, Prospectus froin 
C.D. PARKER,M. A., LL.D., Dept FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
eS 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


MARLBOROUGH’S 


SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 
MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide.a wide range of 
VocabulariesandPhrases 
arranged under subjects’ and 
by means of the ENGLISH 
PHONETIC =PRONUNCIA- 
TION provided, you are en- 
abled to SPEAK the words you 
require and MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD. 


ideal for Tourists & Travellers 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
at 3/6 each 


Write to the publishers for list E, post free 
on request 

E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 

13-16 BRITTON ST, LONDON, E.C.! 
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STORIES) 


2 WANTED) 
by the British Institute of Fiction: | 
writing Science Ltd., Regen? 
House, Regent Street, W.|. 

Suitable stories are revised by us and 
submitted to editors on a 15% of sales 
basis. Unsuitable stories are returned | 
with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discern- j 
ing by specialists. For |7 years we have 
been receiving testimonials from full- 
and part-time authors, professors, 
doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials-all types. Many of the authors 
you read are ex-students. Our uniqué 
system of taking 10% of sales moniés 
ensure our maximum efforts on your 
behalf. Free returned if unearned, 
The Professional Touch 

is FREE from Dept. 32 


-& = 
TH KENSINE” 
SPECIAL 
FREE EVENING LECTURE 
Wednesday, 11th April, 6,15 p.m, 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 


-It’s ROLE in POPULAR EDUCATION | 


CONTINENTAL ART GALLERY) 
29th March, 1956 


(Es) tine sets those FERGUSON'S 
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a eS St eee thee 

Joe ; a ae, Ss eae 
7’ YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLID 
“Wherever you take your holiday this year, your pen can pay 
cost—and more! With paper-rationing nearing its end and - 
becoming easier, more and:more papers and magazines are interest- 
ed in articles and stories with a holiday flavour. The mind whenin 
fresh surroundings develops an alertness and stores up material 
which the trained writer can always use. ‘ 

Let the LSJ show the way. The London School of Journalism 
has had 35 years of unbroken leadership throughout the world in 
training by post — with coaching that is entirely individual, It is the 
quality of this personal coaching that makes the difference between - 
success and failure, the quality that caused “Truth’’ to say: “The 
LSJ claims lass and achieves more’. : 

If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should seek the 
School’s advice, The free book *‘ Writing for the Press’’ makes no 
extravagant promises but describes moderately the methods of the 
School and shows how you can enter a field that is open to all. . The 
fees are low — advice is free from r 

LisM 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNA 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
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never before! 
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MUSeum 4574 - 


FERGUSON 374RG 
RADIOGRAM WITH VHF/FM 
6-valve 4-waveband super- 


het. 3-speed autochange 
radiogram for-7”, 10” and 


This Ferguson 374RG gives you the com- 
pletely new thrill of interference-free vVHE/EM 
radio, plus the joy of brilliant, distortionless 
reproduction of your favourite records. In 
its finely dignified console cabinet this Radio- 
‘gram is furniture fit for any home—and it is 
wonderful value for money at 58 gns. 


long playing,. Superb wal- 
nut-vencered cabinet. 


58 ans. sox paid 


Send me nes 
full details of INA ME riccccl coterie aerate nalts es . 
Model 374RG | ADDRESS ne ee ee 


TO THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 233 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 


BROCHURE on the LATEST 
Methods of HOME TRAINING 
CAREERS-HOBBIES-NEW INTERESTS 


PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
IN. YOUR. OWN HOME 


\ Over 150 courses which include:—Art, Accountancy, Auto. & Aero, NEW! ~ 
Eng., Book-keeping, Civil Service, Draughtsmanship, Elec. Eng, LEARN the PRACTICAL Way 
Journalism,Languages, Mech.Eng., Office Organisation, Photography, with 


Production Engineering, Radio, Salesmanship, Secretaryship, 
Television, Writing, and many others 
Mso courses for General Certificate of Education, B.Sc. (Eng.), 


EXPERIMENTAL’ OUTFITS 


With many courses:we supply 
equipment for practical work at 


AMALMechE, AMALGE, LOB, AACA, AGLS, reasonable cost. These include: 
AM.Brit.L.R.E., Gity & Guilds Examination, etc, Send for details’ Radio, Television, Pe goieer & 
ef our FREE ADVICE SERVICE y Chemistry, Mechanics,Carpen- 


try, Photography, Drawing etc 


POST THIS. -€OUPON TODAY. 
Please send without obligation your FREE book. 


Courses from 15/- per month 


E.M.|. INSTITUTES, Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park 
Road, Londén, W.A4. . ¢ EMI INSTITUTES 
An Education Organisation as- 
| NAME I sociated with E.MJ, : 
} ADDRESS 1 Companies” including: “HIS- 
moana 1 eee 1.C. 70 7 


MASTER’ SVOICE” COLUMBIA 


Printed in England by Willesden 
ing Corporation at 35 Marylebone 


Chronicle and The Kilburn Times Ltd., Newspaper House, Kilburn, We, a eg s the British Broadcasts 
High Street, London, W.1. — All editorial communications to the Editor, a LISTENER, Broadcasting House, — ve 
London, W.1, March 29, 1956, a mt, eae ae nal Sct -. 
a — 2 “Sele 


U.C.C., est. 1887, with its staff of high- 
ly qualitied Tutors, offers expert 
tuition for General Certificate of Ed- 
ucation (all Levels) London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern, and others, 
London University Degrees (obtain- 
able without residence), A.G.P.,L.C.P, 
and various Teachers’ Diplomas, 
Law, Professional Preliminary,R.S.A. 
Local Government, Civil Service. 


Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 
*& PRCSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
36 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


12” records, standard and | 


SPECIALISED... POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


<A’ Metropolitan College Modern Postal ~ 
“Gourse-is the most efficient, the most 


*/Convénient means of preparation for the 


| General Certificate of Education exam; 
B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service 
Local Government and Commercial Exams. 
~ Also_expert postal tuition for Prelim. 
Exams. and for prof. exams. in Account- 
ancy, Secretaryship, Law, Sales Manage- 
ment, and practical (non-exam.) courses 
in commercial subjects. 

More than 80,000 Post-War Exam Successes 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library, 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which 
interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


-METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victor.a St., London,£.C.4 


HOLIDAY with Y.T.C. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANISA- 
TION offers superb holidays at 
exceptionally low cost. : 


BY AiR— 
veserseesee 14 days 40 Gns, 


Cannes 15 days 44 Gns. 
BY AIR AND COACH — 

Lake Garda ...12 days 50 Gns. 

Vienna Woods 12 days 33 Gns. 


Full details of these and other 
wonderful holidays are contain- 
ed in our Illustrated Brochure 
obtainable FREE, from: 


Y.T.C, UNIVERSAL LTD. 


(Dept. L3) 47-49 Lime St. Liverpool, | 


THE _ 
JOYOUS 
HOBBY 


seeeeneee 


sketching is unequall- 
ed for sheer absorbing 
- interestand o; in- 

ities it presents for aarn- 
ing spare-time incomes, 


> P.A.S Postal Courses : 
a ferthe Beginner or Ad- 
el. - bi i Student sg eas- 
> last, iest and cert- 
iP BY ainly one, of 7] most 
succe: ways of study~ 
ing Art, There is alsoa — 
“A W\ wonderful Course in 
Water Colour ats sixy 
Saad ; ee Te 
- freeillustrated 
das all Coursesin detail, .. almost — 
alesson in itself. DF? See 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, LTD. 
(Dapt TL96) Tndor Hall, Forest Hill,S.E,2 
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